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Foreword 



When an individual or institution receives federal funds 
from Special Elducation Programs for the development of 
a model project, the award is usually made in recognition 
of the developer's expertise in a specific area relatgJt to 
the education, of the handicapped. It Is also usually made^ 
wit^ the expectation t^at- the results of v model 
development will be communicated to others through - 
responsible dissemination^ that is,' the dissemination of 
products that have demonstrated effectiveness with the 
target population, . It is recognized that projects may 
develop either a specific product or a process; with that 
.'■^gr^fion* however; comes the expectation that the 
prdb^ developed will be supported by tangible materials 
.--print or audio-visual products. Too often, however, thfe 
^ dissemination of these products never occurs— blc'ause the 
' expertise and experience behind the .product are not 
^ communicated apd packaged effectively. Perhaps, the 
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product's purpose is muddy; the objectives may nbt have 
been^ clearly defined/ 'Perhaps, the wrong medium was 
chosen to carry the prodact's message, or -perhaps the 
target audience was not carefully cojpsldered. Joo often a 
product that, is the result of extensiv&^-time, energy,, and 
money ends up gathering dust on a shelf, v^hef\% should be 
making an impact on the educational systqm. 

^>->-,^,^, 

The educators who direct federally 'funde>^ model projects'' 
make up the primary target audience for this volume and^ 
are all involved in someH^ind'of product /development. 
Appreciating that those educators are experts in a. 
pkmcular educational area, but recognizing that they are 
probably not extensively schooled in atl aspects of media 
development, the editors of this volume have attempted 
to provide information relevant to product development 
efforts. To produce one volume that encompasses "all you 
ever wanted to know about everything ia all types 6f 
media development" would be, an impossible task. ' This 
volume does, 'however, provide a framework for product 
development and can assist the prpduct developer in 
making appropriate decisions. v \ ' - 

Prefaced by the contention that " the decision-making 
process is not always simple, "Making Media Decisions" by 
Gary Richman explores the "part science, part art" of 
selec-ting the most appropriate medium to carry the 
i^essage of a given product-a Richman poses and discusses 
three fundamental communircations questions: What is the 
goal? Who is the audienp^ What is the message? With a 
basic plan formulated as , a result of answering these 
questions and -thereby defining needs, the^developer can 
proceed to consider the variables that will determine 
exactly y/haf is to be produced. Richman suggests five 
variables: appropriateness, 6se, timeliness, production 
requirements, and^cpst/ He concludes that^J'what makes 
any media decision a good, decision is 'successfully 
applying creativity to the product's design, style, and 
approach. . . .the best materials are those that 
successfully combine thoughtful planning with inspir^ 
production." 
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In "Marketing Concerns: Designate Distribution," Carol 
Daniels maintains that mapketing concerns shoufd involve 
even the earliest conceptual stages of product 
development. She analyzes' three such concerns as they 
affect the planning and development" of a product: ,the 
target audience, the competition, and . the marketing 
factors Within and external to schools, within or related 
to go\;^5ernment (state and federal), and within the " 
publishing industry. The specific characteristics that 
Daniels says can^ affect or even determine a product's 
marke^tability 'are: con^pleteness, timeliness, auJKence, 
colitent appropriateness, quality, effectiveness data, 
-format, market scope, prior dissemination, artd leg^ 
. status. She then presents several available distribution 
channels, including commercial pd^Dlishers, * and gives an 
overview of the Market Linkage^ Project for Special 
Education, under LJNC Resources, Inc. funded to arrange 
for the commercial, distribution of ^special education 
products. 

M 

la "The Print ^ Product: Design, Development, and 
Production," ^Kathleen Cotton stresses the 
predeveJopment importance ^^f establishing target\ 
audience, purpose, and need. Cotton then goes 'on to 
discuss five^Bjajor formats for educational print products: 
awareness materials, manuals/guides, reports, student 
materials, and instruments and forms. The need ,for 
disclaimers, assurances, permissions, and copyright is 
cqvared, followed by ^ general segment on production and 
another pn distribution. 

"The Nonprint ^rbduct: .Design, Development, and 
Production" by Judith Mann and Ann Murphy stresses ,the 
, importance *of planning for product development, focusing 
on the basic initial decisions about the needs and 
characteristics of the target audience, and the purpose of 
and need for the intended^product. Various questions are 
presented, the answers to which lead the developer to a 
specific format selection. The^ onajor nonjA^int media 
fornhats discussed are slides and slide tapes, filmstrips, 
^ films, audio tapes, video, videodisc, and 'television. 
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Within each section, advantages and disadvantages, o^ 
each format-Kas well as "how-to" hints)^are presented, the 
use of ^ professionals or' in-house persofinel is 
'recommended, and the costs are indicated. v 



• In th^ final chapter. Carter Allen and Lily, A. Kliot 
address the evaluation'of dissemination, defined there as 
"thos6 activities which promote the wider use of effective 
practices, and hence includes both the distribution of 
products and the provision of other 9ervices in support of 
dissemination." The article, entitled "Some Guidance for 
the Evaluation of Dissemination Activities," contends that 
"the best dissemination aims at the transfer of an 
educational practice, from one setting to another" and 
that "evaluation an^J dissemination are equal partners" in 
this effort. The chapter is, divided into three majer- 
sections: the first cJiscusses the nature of and istages in 

j dissemination and clarifies the role of evaluation in 
dissemination. 'The second section suggests appropriate 
questions ancj resources for evaluation. The third section 
focuses on product development and evaluation in the 
context of dissemination. The final section provides full 
inforrT\ation needed to access each evaluation . resc^urce, 
with brief annotations. 

Throughout this volumej each chapter includes a thorough 
discussion of the topic, a glossary of frequently used* 
terms appropriate to the particular topic, anS a detailed 
list of resources, incj^uding agencies, organizations, and 
published material. Educational product developers 
compose the audience for this doqument— the objective'^ife 
to assist them in the vacidus decision-making and * 
technical processes that lead to an appropriate, usable 
product. " * ' If 
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Making Media Decisions ' 

Gary Rrcnman 



As you Bre reading this very fir^t sentence, it may have 
already occurred. Jo you that someone has made, the 
decision that the "following material~what to consider 
when making de^cisions about media-will be presented' to 
you in print. Other media formats" could -have, been 
chosen. -You might,« instead)' be watering a>film now (all 
that action really holds your attention), or'vifewing a 
slide-tape presentation (the colorful slides and graphics 
really help organize the material),'' or this could be a iive 
presentation with Icits of charts and graphs or overhead 
transparencies" (personal communication can be so 
effective). Perhaps you're -.thinking to yourself, no, I'm 
glad I'm reading this, but wouldn't it be better... : if it 
had photographs, or charts,* or diagrams; if it were 
shorter, or just a leaflet instead of a chapter in this book; 
or if it were printed in bright colors with larger type. Or, 
you might be thinking tflat audio-visual materials wouldn*t 
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'be such'a ba,d idea, but woulda^t it be be|:ter if it were 6n *, 
video cassette to»watch*oh the video player at; the office, 
^ or maybe if jt were ofi public television -^t. home some 
evening,. * - . • 

After considering' many alternatives, like those mrentioned 
above, someone decided that ^the*^ best choice for the 
presentatfbn of this material was the print medium. WKat* 
went into that decisidn'J Certainly .the audience was ^ 
important; there was a special target audience in mind, 
and you each got a copy of this book. But ' physically 
reaching the audience isn^t the 'only issue in cpmmunicat- 
ing. There are other factors, such as objectives*— what, 
should happen as a result of th^ communication; the 

, medium what is fhe appropriate means to present the 
material; the format —what is the .most appropriate way 
to package the materi^l\vithin the- medium;. the timing — 
,gan the material be delivered to the audience in time to 

-be useful; and the cost — how complex will it be to 
produce, reproduce, or use 'the materials; how ma.hy 
people will be involved; how much is their time worthy and 
how much time will it take. Whenever we want to 
disseminate information we. must make medig decisidns, 

' whFch means considering factprs such as these. The . 
factors are relatively easy to" describe, but the degision-*' 
- making process is not always simple. Communicating 
effectively is part science, p^rt art. Unfortunately, thpre 
is no universal template which, when placed over *a 
communications problem, results in the sirtgi^" correct 
. answer about what medium, format, and 6tyle is * best 
suited in each situation. Like aay problem, however, ' 
applying logic and creativity to making me.dia decisions 
' increases the chance of reaching an, effective solution. 
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Fundamental Communications Questions 



Before selecting the appropriate medium, developers must 
answer three questions fundamental to communications: 
What is the goal? Who is the audience? What .is the 
message? These questions are basic to* effective com- 
munications. Answering these questions is like taking a 
compass reading^ in that the answers give direction. If 
you read the compass at the. beginning of the journey, it. 
should be easy to travel in the right direction. '^If you 
don't read the compass until well into the journey, there is 
a good chance that you will go off course, or even get 
lost. If ihe point of this simile seems^ obvious, the 
principle it illustrates is violated with depressing 
regularity. The single most common, and often most 
serious, pit>fall to making effective media decisions .is 
skipping^ these basic questions and jumping immediately to 
producing a product. 

Does the following scenario sound familiar? In«a staff 
meeting, everyone agrees there are some communications 
_ issues about the program to be addressed. Someone says. 
What we need is a good brochure. Someone else 
volunteers, I used to work at KWTV and I could get us 
some air time for pljbiic service announcements on tele- 
vision — free! As interest picks up, someone suggests that 
she could take some slides to use op the television spot 
and they could be^ photos for the brochure. That would be ' 
very "economical. Before realizing it, the staff has 
planned a , brochure and a ''free" television spot. What is 
missing is a goal, -a target audience, and a message^ What 
can happenf.in this kind of situation is that the products 
begin to dictate what is said and to whom. For example, 
as the meeting continiies the staff decide that because TV 
reaches a broad audience, the message should be kept 
very general — maybe just say the project's, name and 
what it does. . The^brochure might go into a little more 
detail. If what tfie project really needs, however^ is to 
communicate to teachers, administrators, and parents the 
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value of mainstreanriing, then^the communication is off to 
a very start. No matter how professional the 

television spot agd brochure, they will not contribute 
much toward meeting the project's 'communication needs. 
Nor is the -TV fspot really free, for the staff have 
consumed valuablie time and energy for little or no return 
on their inv^tm^t. 



The Goal 



Thinking through' a communications problem should always 
be the first ste'p"— and that begins with the question: 
What do we want to say to whom and why? The answers 

"are necessarily interrelated, but let'^s begin by examining 
them individually. First, what is the goal^ of the com- 
munication?^ When we are thinking of - curriculum 

-materials, the- concept erf instructional objectives is 
famitiar. A unit on math might be designed to teach the 
numerals 1-10. If 'the instructional objectives can be 
written in behavioral terms, the fqci^ is really sharpened. 

• BehaNTioral objectives such as. The student wjU be able to 
count from one to ten op The .student will be able to add 
without error- any two single-§igit numbers, make the 
communications goal clear and concrete. The principle 
applies to other forms of communiqation. ^f you can 
answer the question. Why do we want to communicate? 
with a statement in the format, So that the audience will 
respond (behave) in a'particular way, you will achieve the 
sharpest possible focus. 

Often media mpterials are referred to as informational or 
attitUdinal; with these, the .objective is not for the 
audience to do something as much as to know , feel, or 
think something. For example, you might want to tell 
someone about your program or the importance of day 
care or the self-esteem a child gains from being main- 
streamed. Information and attitudes are appropriate 
communications goals which also can ofteh be expressed 
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in behavioral terms, because attitudes, knowledge, and 
feelings result in actions. For example,' an initial 
communication to make support agencies aware of project 
services might actually have the goal of stimulating 
.health care professionals to make appropriate referrals. 
With that goal clearly articulated, recorded, and visible, 
you can design, write, and distribute better, more 
effective matepals. Similarly, i/ an attitudinal goal is 
stated, to eliminate teacher resistance to having children 
.with handicaps in their classi-oonns; the statement helps 
Identify who constitutes the audience and what their 
concerns are. Knowing the audience 'and the objective, 
you can determine ihe most appropriate approach and 
materials. 



The Audience 



Identifying vAv^ you want to communicate - what the 
goal isjgr- also helps to clarify who the audience is. The 
more you know about the audience, the better decisions 
you can make about how to communicate, with them," 
because you'll knfiw to whom you are talking. 

What can you know about^ the audience? Many" of its 
characteristics can be-described; for'example: How big is 
It? Is It an individual or a group? ' Where is it located? 
What characteristics do its constituents share? What are 
their concerns? What are their problems? Is the audience 
homogeneous or ma«i^p of many. distinct subgroups? 

Take as an example the' audience for a curriculum 
product; -Perhaps it is comprised of ^teachers, ' more 
.specifically, special education teachers, and even more 
specifically, special education ' ^gaehers of severely 
physically handicapped pupils under age eight in a three- 
state region. Suddenly the audience is in focus - 
clarified. Now it's time to, figure out how many people 
there are in the audience, what kinds" of media might be 
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effective in attracting their attention, and which- thijigs 
, they might have in common which will help-- assess how 
best to (communicate with them* * 

If the audience is not so easily defined by occupation, 
then it might possibly be identified by the kinds of 
decisions its constituents make. Perhaps 'the^eventual 
producJt needs to reach anyone who does a certain thing — 
in this case anyone who .influences curriculum decisions. 
The audience, then, would ihclude teachers, of course, but 
' it would also includa principals, school board members,, 
parents, school s'uperintendents, assistant superjntendants ' 
for special gduc^on and curriculum development, and so 
on. What concerns "do these groups have in connmon? 
What concerns separate the'm? 'As you begin to :khswer 
•these questions, you can begin to decide what apprdaches 
to use with alf the subgroups and what approaches might 
be.addressed to each subgroup. 

An answer which is ^gwen far too often to the question. 
Who i^he audience,'*^s: the general public. This is really 
not ar^nswer because Tt implies that^he decision maker 
knows, nothing abouW the age, occupation, location, or 
other characteristics of the ^padience. But what the 
decision maker usually means is^TNet the audience is so 

^ - broad and so varied that it is difficult' to make any valid. 

* generalizations. The public is a coUectiocuai, subgroups, 
and effective, communi^cation means thinking about which 
subgroups are most important to the gftaffiment of the, 
objective^ what the distinct Information needs are of each 
group;* and what will motivate them. As the subgroups 
become defined, it may become clear that each one 
require^ a slightly ^different massage^ -or that each 
requfres ti^e same fnessage, but delivered through a 
different medium. ^ ' , 

The^ more 'you know about the audience, the easier it will 
be to fashion the message and product to get the desired 
resuk. If, for examplei»^yaujY.aQt.J:Q reach.BubjjcjL^^ 
nurses in drder to ertcourage their referrals, it would be 
helpful to know wha^ kinds of information they alrea^Jy 
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h^ve.. 'Are they aWare of the program'>- Do they know 
about it, but just don't make referrals? Why not? Is tlie 
•process- too complex? Is there some administrative 
.barrier.?. Do they misunderstand the program? 

order to communicate, you must ask and answer these 
questions all the time. Wh^n you develop an instructional 
program" for a child, you' begin by finding out what the 
child, already knows and can do, and what motivates that 
child. Advertiser.s pay substantial amounts iSf mpney for 
audience research to find out who makes the buyipg 
decision on particular products and^why they choose-one 
brand over another. Generally developers can't afford 
that type of research and usually .their aiidience is too 
large to really individualize the message. But the' 
principle is the same, and you must do whatever possible 
to find out about the target audience. It may be effective 
to survey a small sample, or just to talk to a few members 
of the potential audience informally, or to look at what 
kinds of efforts have been successful with that group in 
the past. Another strategy^ is ;tD have members of the 
target audience review proposed' materials, then use their ' 
comnjients to help shape the decision on the product and 
message. . ' . " 



The Content 



The end result of this audience analysis ^ef fort should be 
messages which address the concerns or needs of the 
target audience and which trigger the desired objectives. 
Let's return to the mainstrearhing example.. The general 
message concerns the se4f-esteem children der4i^eairom 
being mainstreamed. But as the audience is brol^^wn 
into subgroups, more specific messages may be discerned. 
With administrators, the message might stress the 
educational benefits and dost .effectiveness of main- 
stj-eaming. The message to teachers might address the 
"how to's" of dealing' with handicapped children in the 
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regular classroom! The message to parents might try to 
allay their fears. The end result rjighttie a single media 
product (a slide tape) which addresses each audience -and 
message, or a series \f separate products (brochures) 
geared to each audience, or a comflfriation of both. The 
point is that* when the basic^ questions of who , what, and 
why have been thoroughly considered and answered, the 
next question is; What should be produced that will fulfill 
the objectives? This planning process need not be long. It 
may be possible to sit down and in 10 minutes write out 
the objectives, 'audience(s), and message(s) in three l]r 
four sentences; if so, then proceed. But if^ these are not 
clearly enough focused so that they can be written out, it 
is neces^ry to take the time to think and plan. This time 

C'M be well spent. - 
h the basic plan in hand, you are ready to make media 
•decisions about what to produce, in other words, what 
medium* will be most effective. The range of choices is 
almost infinite. The variables that must be considered 
are: 

1. Appropriateness. What^ is the best format in 
which to present the material? 

2. * Use. How will the materials be used? 

• 3. Timeliness. Are there any deadlines for the 
. , finished material? 

4.. Production requirements. What skills and 
facilities are needed to produce it and do they 
match the' skills* and facilities which are 
^. accessible? 

5. Cost. What is the cost to produce, to market, 

* to use^ ^rd to reproduce the material? 

Appropriateness. Let^s begin by ' examining appro- 
priateness. There is a natural .tendency to wish that 
media decisions could be made neatly and with scientific 
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precision - just plug in the target audience, topics, and 
objectives, and out comes the, answer. Unfortunately, it 
doesn't work that way. 

Our creativity enables us to find all sorts of solutions to 
media questions; even when talking into account budget 
constraints, there ' is always more than one way to 
approach a problem using media. This is not to imply that 
all content and all objectives are equally effective in any 
. medium. What can be done cheaply and effectively in one 
format might be expensive and ineffective in another. 
And some thingsjust naturally lend themselves to one 
kind of presentation rather than another. 

One 'important point to remember is that ' face-to-face 
communication makes any media product more effective. 
If face-to-face communica^on is feasible and cost 
effective, then it should be used. Developers' ^oals, 
however, are usuajly a bit more complex, than nSotivating 
consumers to buy Brand XYZ soap. So media materials, 
standing alone, are usually not sgfficient to 'achieve the 
communications and instructional objectives. Developers 
can use media most effectively as part of a total com- 
munications effort, which includes interpersonal 
communifcations. Certainly most curriculum material fits 
this description.' So do other materials; a film or slide 
show about a prdgram ire far mor.e effective if used as 
part of a speakirtg presentation than if merely, sent out 
alone on request. 

Although the exceptions are numerous and often notable, 
some types of topics gravitate to certain media. Appeals 
to our attitudes and emotions are, genferallv portrayed 

-«wst effectively with visual material — .e'spec^ly audio- 
visual material. Films and sHde-tape presentations can 
use pictures, voices, and sound effects that give the 
viewer a genuine feeling for time, place, and people. But, 
of course, so do all the great novelists, and they use just. ^ 

Jthe printed page. 
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Conversely, vast arrrounts of technical material in a 'film 
or slide show would probably either go past the audience 
too quickly for them to retain the information presented 
or move so slowly that the presentation might not retain 
the ajudience. There are, however, excelljsnt examples of 
^audio-visual presentations on fe6hni'cal is^§Ues, They 
might be' self-instructional units designed to be used at 
the viewerV pace, or they might be supplemented with 
workbooks and classroom exercises, and so on. It is 
probably apparent by now that the medium for any given 
objective is not solely dependent on^the nature of the 
objective^ that h jusl one in a cluster of variables. 

Use* , How the material will be used is another valuable. 
The thought given to determining the audience irv^vthe 
preliminary planning stage .helps determine how t" 
material will be used. Will it be used in a classroom, a" 
one-day seminar, a presentation, a one-to-one 

^'consultation, or sent out to a mailing list? It is painful to 
think of the money wasted on materials which were 
produced without any thought given as to how they would 
be used; when the time came to use them, they weren't 
appropriate, or they rSever got into the hands of the target 
audience. When deciding to produce audio-visuaP 
materials, consider the esse, or difficulty of showing the 
materials. Films areVeasy 'to show, and projector^ ^re 
usually the easiest piece of equipment to find, borrow, or 
rent. Video equipment varies greatly. In theory it is as 

, easy to show a video tape as to turn on a television set. 
But if you don't own or have access to that equipnnent, 
you may someday have to show that video tape on a 
monitor that makes the program look like news footage df 
a blj^zzard in Duluth, Even when you have the appropriate 
video equipment, if the use of the material calls for a lot 
of travel to conferences and workshops, try the following: 
pick up the monitor and carry it around the building twice 
and then think carefully about what medium you w^nt the 
material shown in after all, 
»» 

The same warning' goes for slide-tape presentations. If 
the product must travel, it is best to avoid multiscreer 
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mukiprbjector slide-tape . shows* If you can bring thp 
audience to you, then multi-image shows can'often be 
even more exciting than film and far less expensive. But 
if you h^ve to^take the show on the road, or if you have to 
send it out for someone else to show, single-projector 
programs are best. One screep, ohe projector slide-tape 
^ presentations are portable and easy^to use. 

If you plan to send out the material regular^fro be'"used 
by others, theh it would be best to know in advance what 
kinds of equipment are available to them. The product 
^should be of fefed . in a forn^at compatible v\?ith the 

^ equipment to be used by the audience. Fortunately, 
audio-visual products are flexible,- Slide tape and film 
can both be converted to video tape for distribution, if* 

- that is wftat is needed. Slide-tape shows can also be made 
into filmstrips. If.access to equipment is a problem or if 
the target audience is Jhest reached Individually, then 
exclusively use gqod print materials. They^ are always 
easy to use and easy to transport. 

Very often developers are .confronted .not with a single 
media decision, but with a series^of decision^: What do 
people need to see dr know about the program befq£^ 
going into detail with them? What additional materials 
must they have in order to use 'the program's curriculum? 
What can be used to answer general inquiries? In other 
words, different goals for different audiences mean 
different messages; thus, it may be necessary to produce 
different materials to be used individually or togetheY in 
the appropriate situation. What results should be 
materials that . work together. . ^s an example, your 
projeqt^might need a slide^tape show with an overview , of 
the prdgram, a printed curriculum guide for teachers, and 
a general fact* sheet and brochure. 



riming. In addition to how media products will be used, 
when they are -needed is another key -variable in< the 
decision about which medidfn to select. Everything that is 
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-produced well takes t^,e.. , E?eh eu^^^s take time. 
' Planning, writing, ^^^^^^^^^^^^ materials are 
necessary whether tha^^B[jB6'^^^^^0|)le brochure or a 
30-minute film* No tw^OTpdo^^k^X^ tH^ same 
limelirie., Everyorie'has ^L^^I^Afe^^^^^bo a brochure 
or sHde tape that took*k)n5^J^^i^^e^ than Gone With' 
the Wind , with less speqtactj^^^^fjHs. Nonetheless, 
there are some reliable minimu^^^^i^otnmitments. The 
pnrvter will take from one weelo^^§^ months, depending 
on the size and complexity of^^^^ prcfject, to return 
finished print materials. How long ' it takes to,4Wri'te,' 
design, type or typeset, paste-up, and proof a brochure', 
.booklet, or book must be added to the printing time. Most 
printers, given specifij: information and accurate delivery 
time of the rough or camera-ready materials, can give 
accurate production time estimates. , ' * ^ 

Audio-visual p{;oducts t^ke longer. Even a very simple 
slide-tape presentation will take, a rhor\th to plan, write, 
shoot vthe slides and graphics, rect)t(f the narration and 
music, and synchronize. It ha^ been done in less time!, but 
what usually suffers is the^ program's quality, the 
producer's health, or both. . , | 

Films are expensive and rushing production is foolish. A 
good 15- to 30-minute documentary would reasonably "take 
anyvs/here from three or four months to'^a year. The -time 
it takes to produce video materials varies greatly with the 
cbntent, intended use, and format (1/2" open reel, 3/4" 
cassette, dr 1" or 2" tape). A 20-minute tape 'of a staff 
training session 'of a child and a thes^apist interacting 
could be shot in one afternoon. A tape which t^ollows a 
child over time, compares children, ^r surveys teaching 
^ techniques requires much more time to shoot, and editmg 
becomes part of the schedule as well. Distribution time 
or television programnriing schedules will nfeed to be 
considered in appropriate cases. 
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Production Requirements* The production requirements, 
both skills and facijities, are the -next variables to 
consider* Skills include .those available in-house, ^through 
volunteers, or through paid experts. Almost any product, 
from a brochure to an audio-visual presentation, with 
various- exception^ can be produced by amateurs* 
Unfortunately, sometimes they look arViateurish* 

Print materials are definitely the easiest. tg produce* jif 
anyone on staff 'has an eye for materials that look good, 
can use a few simple .tools of the trade, and can write 
clearly, a developer can^ produce effective printe(J 
materials in-house; however, when in-house talent is 
linri|ted to prose suitable only for grapt proposals anci to 
design favoring ttie phone book, ther>r luckily, skilled help 
in writing and designing print products is usually easy \fi 
find and not too expensive. 

'■^ 

Slide-tape presentations can also be done rather simply. ^' 
A\good amateur photegrapher who ig^an ' write clearly 
(always an important skill) can easily pick gn the rest of 
the skills —simple* graphics and sound recordTng. For the 
in^house producer, Kodak (see Resource Section) publishes 
a series of excellent publications on producing slide-tape 
shows. 

Simple video is trUly simple — justlul^n it 6n and point the 
camera. As video' shows becpme moj-e" ambitious, the 
technical equipment\..gets more complex and the skills- 
become more specialized. The biggest problem with video 
is access to the i^ight equiprhent. If the .equipment is 
availably however, anyone not intimidated ~by lots of 
knobs ^nd dials can learn to use it. ^ ( 

These various skills are technical, in nature; the most 
important skill, however, is creativ.e thinking. Creativity 
means taking the sentence or two -identified as the 
message and .coming up with an exciting, attention^ 
getting, memorable, motivating way». to. present it. It 
means finding a style and approach that will grab the 
audieace^s attention and not let go. If the creative ideas 
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are. generated in-house, people with technical skills are 
relatively easy to f4nd. If help is needed with the creative 
aspects^of the materials, search it out. It costs^almost as 
much ^(sometimes more) to produce drab -prir\ted materials 
and yawn-stimulating audio-visual materials as it does 
good ones. And what can result from overambitious and 
iU-prepared endeavors is a bargain price on a product 
that doesn't do the job. 



Costs. Probably the .most common question asked in 
making media decisions' 'is^ What will it cost? Obviously 
the cost factor is important, but it shouldn't be^ the 
controlling factor in all media 'decisions. The cost of 
producing materials in ^y medium varies ovef a broad 
range and the ranges for different media overlap. Given 
a fixed budget, there is still a considerable choice of 
which medium to produce materials in* Within 'a given 
medium, the budget will be very different for the Rolls 
Royce * model than for the Toyota* To carry -this 
automotive j^etaphor one step further, the secret. to 
producing media materials is similar to that in manketing 
cars. Most people can only afford the compact car, byt if 
it has t|ie look and feel of the Rolls, it will be* a big 
success. Fortunately, this kind of creativity in design is 
more plentiful in media production than in building cars. 

Part of the creativity in medifei production is taking the 
resources that are available and making the best possible 
product. Current feature films offer an analogy, 
p Heaven's Gate cost nearly $40 million to produce and still 
is a critical ahd fin^cial failure. The Return of thp 
Secaucus Seveh , a recent success both critically and 
financially, was produced for about $60 thousand. The 
point these two extremes illustrate is that a bi"g budget is 
no guarantor of quality, nor is a small budget necessarily 
a barrier bo it. What .the writer/director of Secaucus 
Seven did is what all of us mu^tfb" to ^develop effective 
materials in any medium. He looked at his resources and 
planned a film, that he could produce with that budget — 

^ . ' 14 ' ' 
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no cast o^f thousands, no elaborate costume drama, no car 
crashes or - burnina cities — just creative writing and 
professional production. Jhe onus on educational product 
developers is to produce products that are creatively' 
designed and planned so that the budget available allov/s 
for quality production. Simplicity of design and 
production -"^ is^ not synonymous, with inferiority^ 
simplicity is, rather, a*governing concept for -decision 
' making which oft^n re^sults in superior products. ^ 

With that preface, let's ^eVanninq' some of the figures. 
Print materials can be* produced at low cost. A brochure 
designed to be printed on ^ftlafed stock 'with one color of 
ink' might cost under $1D0 i*for 1,0P0 copies. Blacfe and 
v^hite photos, additional, colors of- ink, and more pages all 
raise the price, but not dramatically. Of course,, a few 
nnore pages, slick paper, and fuH^^color photographs will^ 
result in the Rolls Royce model, anCf the costs will reflect 
the difference. One full cotor photograph will add $300 or 
nnore to the production of those 1000 brochure^". 

Book-length, documents oare ^ natu^gll/ J^more exp^sive, 
especially if the pages are typeset rather than typed. 
Still, there are many options on the ,kihd of cover design 
and method of printing and binding, so that> a 100-page 
document might cost from $1,000 to $5,000 to produce. 
1 / 

Economies of scale are especially dranlfeic with printed 
nnaterials. In the^example of the simple brochure above, . 
the first orle off the press would cost abou.t $85, the next 
999 about $15'. The bookithat costs ^5,000 to produce 
could have a unit cost as iow as $2 each — if the number 
produced is large • enough. So, when designin^g print 
products, design, them to last— (don*t put the entire 
staff^s names on the brochure)*-- then print as many as.^ 
can be reasonably used and a few extras. A few extra 
printed brochures or even large books cost very little 
compared to the expense of reprinting. 

Slide presentations can be prdduced ^s cheaply as the cost 
of a roll or two of film. A more reasonable estimate for a 
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10-15 -minute^show with slides, simple graph!cs> narration, 
• and musfc, if done in-house, is about $31)0' tfo $500. For a 
slightly more sophisticated production, a- professional 
might ask $3,500 to $7,000. The equipment needed to 
producfe and' show .a slide-tape presentation (35mm 
camera, slide projector, and cassette tape recorder) will 
fall between $l,5tl0 and $2,000. 

Video production gear is expensive — $10 thousand 
, minimum for a camera, recorders, and monitor, which 
give only the most rudimentary editing tiapabjlity. The 
sky is the limit on video equipment cost. Fortunately, 
many schools and universities have, video facilities to 
which developers might have access. The cost of video 
tape is aboulf. $30 per hour, and it is reuseable. As a 
consequence, video materials can be produced very 
ct^eaply. But a warning: video often-reflects the cost it 
took to produce it. High quality video materials suitable 
for television broadcast can be just as expensive as film. 

And how expehsive is film?. For even a relatively simple 
^ilm, a filmmaker would budget . between $1,000 and 
$2,000 per finished ;minut^. "An in-house film unif of a 
university media center or ^ public' or commercial 
television statign might charge only $400 to $600 per 
"minute. Film is not a medium to be ventured into on a 
shoestring budget. * >* 

Cost has another dimensioR^^^ich needs to be considered 
as well. Money, is not the Only budget item; time is 
valuable. Consider how much time members of the staff 
are i'nvesting in developing and designing any media 
product. If two or three staff people spend six months 
developing a terrific parent training module, it may,b^ 
false^economy to budget only a couple of hundred dollars 
to package and distribute it. Some money can be saved by 
producing materials in-house, rather than paying a 
professional; tJ^e trade-off is money for 'staff time. If 
staff energies are better spent elsewhere, then this 
approach may also be^ false economy. So, when^^you make 
tnedia decjsions, consider cost factors as both time and 
-JTQoney^ ' _ _ 

~ ^ 
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Making Media Decisions 

Summary 



Making appropriate decisions about media is not difficult 
If the process is considered carefully. By identifying 
goals, audiences, and messages, needs come into focus 
Then, when considering the variables of appropriateness, 
projected use, .time deadlines, available skills, and costs 
the range of possible alternatives will narrow. What 
makes any media decision a good decision is successfully 
applying creativity to the product's design, style, and 
approach. Communication is both a science and an art 

^I^'^K-'^'^^.i^^^'' "'^'^^'■'^^^ that successfully 

cdmbine thoughtful planning with inspired production 
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Marketing Concerns: Design to'' 
Distribution 

Carol Daniels 



Marketing has been defined by Webster as "all business 
activity involved in thq moving of goods from the 
.producer to' the^ consumer^ including gelling, advertising, 
packaging, etc." To the developer of educational 
materials, this definition might be applied to the actual 
distribution of finished products. Mark^ing concerns, 
however, come into play much earlier — during the 
developmental stages of a product, even to the 
conceptualization and planning stages of the product. In- 
order for a product to be ultimately marketable, there 
must initially be a close match between product 
objectives and audience use. Furthermore, these products 
should prove to be "marketable" whether the developers' 
themselves or a commercial company are involved in 
moving the prodgct to the user. Therefore, it is 
innportant that product developers address marketing 
Tjoncerns during the planning, creation, and testing of 
their products.^' 
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For developers working under government contracts, the 
materials to be produced are probably specified in the 
contract. Those working under grant's are probably 
committed to the development of a' process (condjjcfting 
research, studying a given population, conducting 
workshops, etcj, but in many cases,- tangible materials 
such as booklets, tests," films, tapes, and the like wHl be 
needed to accomplish or demonstrate the process. For 
either grantees or contractors, thorough'planning with the 
end user in mind, awareness of factors that could make 
the final product more .useful and therefore more likely to 
be used, and willingness to adapt the materials based on 
use will make the final prgduct more marketable. Also, it 
is more economical .-in dollars and time to develop 
/materials for a future use which is independent of 
develGper involvement and to. k^ep in mind from the 
beginning a potentially larger audience than the original 
audience of the specific model prtmct. Making decisions 
about the potential future use m a product not yet 
developed or a broad gyudience for its distribution are, in 
many ways, "best guess** efforts. With preliminary market 
research, , however, these "best guesses" can become 
informed choices, and information gathered becomes 
guidelines. Crucial to a market analysis is information on 
the targat audience,' the competition, and various 
marketing influences. * 



Knowing the Competition 



When publishers and producers review a prospective new 
product, questipns frequently asked about the product 
include: 1) How^is the product different? 2) Why is it 
better than existing products? and 3) Has it been proven 
effective with the intended audience? In order to'answer 
the first two questions, the developer must be aware of 
already existing products which may be similar to, and 
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therefore- considered competitive with, the planned- 
product. Although contracts and grants contain certain 
specifications, developers still have ' some room for 
choice, and knowing in advance and checking out what 
available products are similar to the -one planned help 
developers to plan their product so that*it is of more 
benefit to the ultimate users than those presently 
available, and therefore more marketable in the eyes of 
potential publishers. 

A number of strategies and resources can be utilized to 
conduct a competitive product search. A natural starting 
point is the expertise of the developer or the developer's 
colleagues. Chances are that the developer and/or the 
colleagues will be aware* of several products that are 
currently being used to accomplish the objectives of the 
proposed product. The developer can ask members of the 
target audience -^r those who work" with the target 
audience about products or resources currently being 
used. Personnel in ' instructional media centers -and 
professional education libraries can be excellent sources 
of information, and they can frequently offer feedback 
from the practioners they serve. In addition, the 
developer can scan professional journals and newsletters 
to locate advertisements and relevant reviews of products 
that may be similar to profj^ed development efforts. 

Developers can also obtain catalogs or brochures -from 
companies or organizations that have published or 
produced products in the area under consideration. Some 
of the larger publishers have field representatives who are- 
knowledgeable about educational products. They can be- 
. invited to offer prodact demonstrations' as well as" to 
discuss the proposed project. Developers can also consult 
specialized bibliographies, catalogs, or reference books 
that have been compiled by .information specialists in 
.various fields. Organizations serving a particular 
handicapping condition and those focusing on a partifcular ^ 
curriculum area often provide such specialized" resources. 
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To do a more thorough search, a developer can use the 
information services provided by the appropriate national 
clearinghouses, many of* whith maintain large 
computerized databases, tp obtain comprehensive, current 
resource listings. To avoid the common pitfall of such 
services—information 'overload, with' few useful 
references— the developer should take the time to discuss 
the specific request in detail with the person actually 
conducting the search. The more information provided, 
including explanation of professional jargon, the better 
the chances of retrieving manageable and pertinent 
information. * 

A sampling of national inforfnation clearninghouses is 
included in the Resources section. The nearest librarian 
or resource center direofcor can provide additional 
information ^bout those listed^d about other sources 
available. In many instances, the local information 
contact can provide ' searches of these databases at no 
charge or for a nominal fee. 



Factors Which Affect Marketing 



Marketing involves many factors that must be taken into 
consideration during product development in order to end 
up with a product that can be distributed to. its widest 
potential, whether the distribution activity is commercial 
or not. Knowing about these factors will save time and 
money in the long run and ^vill result in a product that will 
prove useful to the most people possible. Generally, these 
can be cjassified into factors 1) within schools, 2) external 
to schools, 3), within or related to government (state and 
federal), and 4) within the publishing industry. 
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Factors Within Schools 

Shifts in academic emptiasis, product efficacy, user 
reaction, budget allotments, and bJrrent instructional 

whlll"^!,'-M\'"^^°' >^^°'"' within, the, school setting 
Which should be considered during product development! 

questions!'""'' '^""^"^ ^° following 

" w'^^'f I T back-to-basics. With today's stress on' 
Dack-to-basics, where will the instructional materials 
dollars be spent? 

- Erriphasis on accountability for learning by students 
and accountability of instruction by teachers. " Is 
there a means of proving that the productAunder 
consideration actually teaches or improves skills? 

- Reaction to prodgct by teachers and students. Is this 
product being developed- according to accepted 
teaching practices and will the students react' 
favorably to -the product? 

- Amounts of money available at the local level to buy 
inetructional-materials. After salaries, energy coks, 
busing expenses, and so on • are taken out of the 
budget, how much actually is left to purchase 
instructional materials? , ^ 

- Types of instructional, materials presehtly used. Is 
■ this prodluct an improvement over ihe type of 

instructional materials presently being used for the 
same purpose? Is the product adaptable to computer 
software for future use?.. ' , , . 
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Factors External to Schools 



Similar to the previous factors withir) schools, external 
. factors to be considered include. bOdget .allotments, 
product efficacy, reaction to product, and sales levels. 



product. ^ R-e'sponding to these factors during 'product 
planning, and designing the product in accordance with 
'the results, can significantly improve the marketability of 
the future product. These factors include the following: 

- Reaction to product by parents, school boards, and 
others. WilUthey find the* content |rf the product 



- Rising costs due to inflation. Willi there by any 
instructional materials dollars left atfter available 
funding is userfTor raises negotiated by unions,' higher 



taxpayer revolts. If taxpayers continue to refuse to 
support' levies for school purposes, will ' alternate 
means of support be forthcoming and, if so, will they 
be adequate to cover instructional materials? 

Emphasis on standardized testing. Will this product 
teach materials that ar^ included in standardized 
testing? If not, are there data to support *thd value 
of this product? 

- Elementary-high-schodl sales. Are the Sales being 
generated by publishing companies adequate to 
encourage any of these companies to add this product 
to the lineT * . 



Any ^may strongly influence .the 
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. acceptable for use with students? 
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Factors Within the Government 



Federal mandates and budget allocations also greatly 
affect the sales of newly developed educational materials. 
The developer should consider the followii^ factors: 

- Amounts of monies appropriated by the federal and 
^ state governments for edtacation. With the changes 

in federal funding for education, how will the states 
allocate the money, and will the states compensate 
for the cuts in federal funding? 

- Federal mandates on populations to be served by the 
schools. Will the instructional materials dollars that 
are available be spent on the populations the federal 
government has mandated to be served, will those 
dollars have to be shared, and what are the chances 
that those mandate will continue? 



Factors Within the Publishing Industry 

. ■ , \ ■ ' ■ ■ 

Even given favorable internal and external circumstances, 
and Federal and state alltjcations, factors which affect 
marketing decisions exist within the publishing industry 
itself. These include: \ 

- Deter mi natron, of the importance of allocating 
resources for the acquisition of materials. In lighfof 
today's economy and market, are publishers keeping 
staff product developers on salary? Are publishers 
looking for products that are already deeped but 
need refinement, • packaging, inventoFy; and 
marketing? Are publishers reluctant to *a3d new 
products? 

Importance placed by publishers on materials* that are 
completely developed and field tested. . _ Are 
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publishers concentratiing completely developed and 
tested materials because they are^^cautiou? about the 
market and want to be sur^ than any addition is as 
sure a bet as is possible? Are they cutting back on 
staff developers? Are publishers^ aware that 
purchasers are becoming mofe discriminating in light - • 
of shrinking instructional materials dollars? 

- Publishers' view of Ihe elementary and high school 
market. Wh^t do publishers consider the overall 
potential ^of the market?: What are publis^^rs 
considering marketable products, given all the threes 
at work? Is there a need for specif ic .materials and ' 
are * there dollars available to buy them? Are 
r publisher? actively seeking new products? 

Whether planning to find a commercial publisher or a 
marketing agency, ultimate syjccess depends on whether 
publishers feel that the designated' buyers, <e.g.^school 
districts) wiir not only want to purchase the^ product, but . 
on whether they will have the funds available to purchase 
it. If publishers hypothesize that the answer is no, the 
product will not be marke,ted conrimercially, no matter 
what marketing ayenue is pursued. 

Whatever means ^e used to market a' product^ there as 
always the need toWtermine at what stage of production 
Mt shc^d be marketed. Unfortunately, there is no set 
rule. Each publisheV has standards of what is thought to , 
be commercially appealing; therefore, submitted n^aterial 
will probably be rew^ked somewhat, if only to rearrange 
the cover or reorganise the front matter. Also, publishers 
are concerned about the cost of prbduction, and form'ats . 
may be changed to reduce cost if commercial publication 
is desired; therefore, a lot of projfeet money should not be 
invested ia a" perfectly finished 'product unless it is a 
requirement of the contract or grant. 
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Common Issues in Educational Product Development 



Common- issues arise that /have been known to prevent the 
commercial distribution of educational products. These 
problems and accompanying explanations are presented to 
offer an idea of some factors to consider when developinq 
a product. ^ ^ 

pSt'fT®^. l^^ ^"'^ contain all components 

esseTrtial ^o effective use. A typical e;^mple of not being 

complete IS the omission of user instructions thlT would 
permit the product to stand alone, independent of 
developer assistance. A curriculum, for example, with no 
instruction to the teacher on how to apply the new 
concepts and materials it contains, either via an 
instructor's manual or in an introductory sefction, will not 
stand alone. Without these instructions, a teacher new to 
the curriculum would depend on a c^bnsultant or insexvice 
trainefrfor methods of- using the materials. 

Timeliness. The product must reach the market before 
others have produced a "local" product to meet the need.' 
The product must represent an instructional approach that 
wi 1 be accepted and used by practitioners at the time it ' 
will be available. Given market economics, the product 
must reach a publisher at a time when the publisher has 
resources available that allow for manufacturing; 
•marketing, and distributing the product. Although' a 
developer cannot predict the finances of a publisher, he or 
she should be aware that even if the product is effective, 
a need for it is demonstrated, and a publisher is 
interested, financial commitments may prevent that 
publisher from handling the product. Timing is critical, , 

Target Audience. The prSuct must fit the ^eeds^hd 
characteristics of the targfet audience. In cl^arabterizing 
the target audience for a product, it is helpful to consider 
them as primary, secondary, and alternate users. The 
primary audience comprises those users for yvhom ,the 
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materials are specifically designed (e.g., children are the 
primary users of a curriculum). They are the ones \^ti5 will ' 
• benefit from the progranl^ and they are the ones for whom 
*mo?t of the program materials will be design^ Product 
developers must keep in mind, however, those who will be 
buying the materials for the users. They are the Secondary 
users and. In •terms of marketing, they may be as 
important as, or in fact, more important than<^^ the 
primary audience. It is inpportant to remember that 
children ^do not make buying decisions about their 
instructional materials; ^S^rincipals, learning resource 
specialists, and teachers do. School boards and parents, 
among others, may influence some of those decisions. 

Alternate audieaces are also important in terms of 
distribution potential. Many times, alternate audiences 
emerge as the product is developed when people see, hear, 
or read about it. Other times, it is possible to predict 
alternate audiences. For example, the primary audience 
for ascertain curriculum might be elementary level, % 
visually impaired students; with only slight modification, 
however, tjie developer might find that secondary-aged 
mentally retarded students can use it as well: an alternate 
. audience has been determined.* Needless to say, alternate 
audiences increase the market for a product and, thus, 
increase' its appeal to commercial publishers, producers, 
and disseminators. Of course, the first obligation of a 
developer is to prepare materials in the way that is best*^ 
for the primary audience; but ' if at all possible, the 
developer should identify alternate audiencQS 'and design 
the product' for their use as well. Generally, this can be 
dofie with no detriment to the primary user and with grea^t 
benefit to the marketing potential of the produc?. 
jProvided the materials are prepared well, materials with 
jgpeater audience potential a^and a greater chance of 
jittracting publisher interest. 

" jin tailoring a product for primary and secondary 
audiences, many characteristics must be determined, 
including: age, reading level, disability, 
Dccupation/training, and needs and interests. Assessing 

) 
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your audience along these dimensions will provide 
valuable information for product development* The closer 
the product design is correlated with the characteristics 
of the Intended agdience, the higher its probability of 
success. The most^aluable source of these kinBs of data 
on potential audiences will probably come from the. 
developer's own expertise. As ^ucators, developers of 
educational products are already aware of ttte potential 
users for fheir materials, and they know other 
professionals and organizations who can help pinpoint 
audience size and locatior>. In addition, various agencies 
and organizations publish helpful information. 

" Content Appropriateness. The content must be in proper 
scope and sequence, organized and presented properly, 
and appropriate for use with the intended audience. 
Surprisingly, a problem which arises frequently is that the 
reading level of a product is inappropriate for the target 
•Audience. For example, a product tailored- for use by 
teacher's aides whicK is written irUangugge suitable for a 
professional journal rfiay be di1p:ult for the aide to 
understand, and, therefore, will not be used. Likewise, 
reading materials for 12th-grade deaf students written at 
a 12th-grade nonhandicapped reading level, will certainly 
miss the mark. Failure to determine the ^ appropriate 
reading level for the intended audience is no small 
problem, as the ultimate impact is that the product is not 
used. There are various readability graphs • that a 
developer may use for a product; some of these are 
included in the Resources section. Or, the developer may 
access a free readability analysi&^service. 

As part of LINC's techr^icalJassistance to Special- 
Education-Programs-funded grarfts and contracts, a new 
service involving the use of a special computer program is 
being • offered at Tio^ cost, to product developers. By 
submittiri^La^Od-word sample of text, LINC c«n'use the^ 
Special program tp--retiJrn the results of up to $even 
different standard regda^HTTy t^sts. The new ser-vice is 
provided in cooperation with the Minnesota Educational 
Computing Consortium (MECC), part bf the Minnesota 
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State Department of Education. LINC has been authorized 
to usfe the MECC computer by remote terminal access. 
This procedure, ensures a prompt response because ttie 
analysis can be performed in lesa than 15 minutes on the 
day the request is received. The text analysis program 
provides a report that includes* data on the number of 
syllables and gr^de-level equivalent scores. The tests used 
in the program are: Dale Chall, Fry, Spache, Flesch, 
Gunning-Fog, McLaughlin Smog, and Raygor. Regardless 
of the methods used, it behooves the developer to 
determine the appropriate reading level. 

Editorial and Technicaf Standards. The product should 
not require extensive revisions, reshooting, or retaping, 
and must allow for reproduction based on commercial 
'publication standards and requirements. • M^ough 
publishers have edftors on staff Who will edit and prepare 
products, tTiey are reluqtant to deal with a product that 
needs complete rewriting due tb poor ^organization, 
inappropriate reading level, sexist or racist language, 
misrepresentation of handicapped people, dr other 
problems. Also, pictures accompanying print materials 
should reflect accepted representation and nonsexist 
standards. It is a wise investment of contract or grant 
money to have audio-visual materials produced by 
professionals or at least to have the Stdvice^ of professional 
consultants. Commercial companies are willing to edit 
and make small changes in audio-fisual materials, but 
they ar^ not interested ;n those whicn require l^shooting 
or rnajor work, or those for which tKe master materials 
lack the clarity afid detail required for duplication. 

Effectiveness Data. The product must be shown to work 
effectively^ with the user; therefore, field-test data, 
validation information, and requests for or reviews of tb^ 
prodgct should be .available and as complete as possible. 
While . maintaining lists of known expen reviewers, 
publishers ^also ^fr.equently request that developers of 
educational products recommend their own reviewers. 
Collecting reviews in advafice of contacting a publisher, 
then, will save time for both parties. A modest collection 
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of thorough, favorable reviews written by prospective 
users and qualified! content specialists may do much to 
turn a publisher's interest from mild' to keen. Information 
gathered through these reviews should sweep from 
content issues. to packaging, and the information should be 
synthesized, interpreted, and presented in a brief, 
organized fashion. 

Ptt)duct Format, The format must be appropriate to the 
- user objectives, and it must be cost effective to produce, 

: market, and distribute. For example, a media format 
requiring a- bank of seven projectors and dissolve units 
may work on a small-scale basis far limited pro]^ use, 
but It IS impractical for large-scale production and 
distribution, and it Js unlikely. t6 be used by' school 
personnel. To be competitive, formats shouWlJe similar to 

""^hose Qf comgarable products. 

Market 5cope. The product must have a large enough 
potential market to warrant publisher investment to 
produce, market, arid distribute the product. Some small 
.specialty publishers ; and "various organizations do' 
specialize in what are called "thin market" products, that 
IS, those which may appeal only to aj^ry narrow 
audience. Even for those, the product Fmst be wide 
enough' in scope to warrant interest. 

Prior Dissemination. The product must not have been 
, disseminated in such a way that the potential market is 
saturated, therefore resulting in a low sales projection. If 
commercial distribution is even a remote ^prospect, be 
sure not to disseminate the product in advance. 

Legal Issues* The product must be free from irresolvable 
, legal problems. Some examples of these include-feeitT3^ 

unable to obtain needed permissions and releases because 
^ the people cannot be foupd or are unwilling to give them, 

using copyrighted material, or failing to comply with U.S. 

Educatibn Department copyright protection requirements 

so that t^e product is, in fact,Jn the public domain, and 

.not available for a commercial copyright. 
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Ownership of the product must be clearly established to 
the satisfaction of all involved parties, or it is impossible 
to negotiate a licensed product successfully. It is 
necessary 'to clear all ownership issues yvith the federal 
funding agency before seeking commercial distribution. 

Some requirements as to distribution and/or dissemination 
by federally funded contractors or grantees may be 
predetermined by the government. Meeting these 
requirements must be the first consideration. At this^ 
point, it is important to deternnine' whether to copyright* 
the materials. Work canr be ' duplicated without the 
developer's permission if the material is not protected^^y 
copyright. In some instances, such duplication of 
materials in the public domain will serve the purpose of 
dissemination, v When planning to become involved with 
commercial distribution a^ any time, however, it i^ 
essential that the material be protected. 

If commercial distribution is eVen a faint prospect, it is 
the responsibility of the developer and/or the developing 
organization to maintain reasonable and responsible 
control of the materials prior to copyright so that the 
product does not enter the public ' domain. Failure to 
document ^3nd demonstrate such control can forfeit the 
ability to place the work, as intended, under copyright. 
To avoid publication of a work without the developer's 
consent when circulating copies, the Copyright Office 

^ advises that the developer should place notices on any 

•^copies which are out of his'or her control. 

For products produced under federal grants and contracts 
from the U.S. Education Department, it is suggested that 
the following notice be usedr 



^ NOTICE 

This wor!< is not published; it is produced to fulfill 
requirements of (Grant or ^Contract Number 
^ ) from the U.S. Education Department. 
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It is in the process of distribution to a limited 
audience for ' , the. purpose . of 

xr-f-j — - — — , (i.e., evaluation, 

f'eld testmg, etc.). . This work may not be 
reproduced or distributed in an/ manner without the 
developer's prior written consent and authorization. 

New regulations governing the copyrights of federally 
funded products developed under grants are included in 

D .^'''^^/rl^''^ Division General Administrative 
Regul^ns (EDGAR) published in the Federal Register of 
April 3, 1980 (Part II). An interpretation of how these 
regulations should be applied can be obtained from the 
Copyright Administrator at the U.S. \, Education 
Department. 

The issues mentioned thus far in this paper are concerned 
with the design (planning and development) of educational 
products. Table 1 presents a checklist which can be used 
by the developer to determine if various important 
marketing questions have been answered prior to 
considering avenues for distribution. The next part of the 
paper is concerned with the distribution' of those 
completed products. 



F'roduct Distribution: Options 



Options for distributing products include: by developer or 
through a commercial order-processing and shipping firm; 
through the Government Printing Office (print products); 
.'!]r°4a^ ^ the Educational Resource Information, Center 
^LKIU, through the National Audiovisual.Center (nonpcint 
products), via nonprofi't organizations, or * through 
commerci&l publishers and "distributors. In the case of 
products developed through contract or grant money from' 
the. Special Education Programs or^in the case of products' 
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Table 1 * 
Marketing Issues Checklist 



1. Is there a need for the product being considered'' H to, can you show 
documentation to that effect'' 

2. Have yo^ defined your t;^rget population^ and is your product addressed, 
to that population''' 

3. Are you keeping your objectives clearly in mind when planning your 
producf »Are you setting up a testing and validation procedure to 
make sure that objectiv(»s are being accomplished'' 

4. Have you determined Ihe media format to be used based on the 
I . audience to be addressed and the information -to be conveyed'' 

5. hHave you studied conr^etitive products so that you can make your 
product different and b^ter'' ^ 

6. Are you developing and producing your product so that its potential 
beneiit to the user justifies its potential price'', v 

7. Have you avoided me(jia formats that require the user to obtain 
unusual or costly equipment '' 

8. Have you chosen a standard high*definition (prmat for audiovisual 
masters to avoid the need for adaptation'' ^ 

9. Are you preparing car^fra^ready artwork in accordance with industry 
^standards? « „ - t> 

10. Are you preparing manuscripts in accordance with standard editorial 
practices'' ^ 

11. Are you consulting accepted guidelines to make sure that your 
materials are free from sexism and racism, or misrepresenlation of 
handicapp&d persons^ an^ ^ on'' 

^12. Are you ensuring fair and ntJequate representation of handicapped 
^ persons In your materiafs? * 

13. Are you seeking editorial, artistic^ and technical assistance when 
preparing your materials? * 

14. Is the reading level of your product appropriate for the intended 
audience'' 

15. Are you complying wlth^all federal requlrementsjor clearances'' 

16. Are you tecuring permission to use copyright^ed materfals'' 

17. "Are you obtaining talent releases from all 'persons photographed, 

filmed, or recorded in Ihe course of producing your producf 

*' 18k Are you Including a disclaimer on your materials and protecting them 
with a notlci'.that they.canrtot be i%produced without permission'' • 

19. htos your product been tested and/or validated with the intended 
• audience? * ' 

20. Does your prodyct standalone, independent of fou'' 
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addressing the basic skills, a federally funded marketinq 
contractor, LINC Resources, Inc., in Columbus, Ohio, is 
available to grantees or contractors either currently or 
previously funded. - - f| 



V 



In some instances, outside organizations, agencies, a*nd> 
groups might be actually willing to produce and distribute 
the product(s); in other instances, they might be willing to 
distribute completed materials. Developers will be 
familiar with the particular organizations serving their 
fields, and they must make the necessary inquiries and 
follow-up. 'Because there' are so many organizations, 
agencies, and groups, developers should obtain references 
for organizations serving particular handicapping' 
conditions or for organizations dealing with particular 
subject areas, and so on. The market information 
specialist^t LINC is available to provide suggestions for • 
market possibilities. 

The'bottom line is how best ttf reach the ultimate user of 
.the product. If the total 'audience' is limited and/or 
difficult to reach, it might be best to produce and 
distrijpute the product with project money. If project 
morM/ is extremely limited, distribution could be placed' 
on a cost-reimbursement basis. A developer who is unable • 
or unwilling to get involved in creating and maintaining 
inventory, processing orders, and billing and handling, 
could. contract with an outside agency. This would handle 
the end where the orders are filled, but would still leave 
the matter. of stimulating the market up to ihe developer. 
Presentations at meetings and conventions, flyers, journal 
articles, and other forms of publicity are various methods 
for stimulating product interest. Although many of these 
techniques will have been used during thel development of 
the product, additional sales require additional marketing 
efforts. Both the Government Printing Office and tfie 
National .Audiovisual Center conduct marketing efforts ' 
for those who publish material through their agencies. 
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Contacting A Publisher 



The first step in commercially marketing a product is to 
identify those publishers most likely to be interested in it. 
Again, resources exist which describe the types of 
materials handled by certain publishers. Once the most 
likely publisher for a particular product has been 
identified, the next step is the contact. Publishers should 
bejcontacted by letter (preferably one page, certainly no 
more than two). The letter should describe the content 
and objectives of the product, tell something about the , 
cnarket dimensions and potentially competitive products, 
give a one- or two-sentence. summary of testing activities 
and results, and indicate whe^ther the necessary 
permissions and releases are on file. There must be 
substantiation for all statements and assurances. In 
addition,, a short (five pages or thereabouts) outline of the 
content of the product should be included, as well as a 
first Chapter or its nonprint equivalent'. If, after four 
*weeks, theie js no reply, a* follow-up letter summarizing 
the content of the first packet (mention its date) should 
be 'mailed. If the material is subsequently /ejected, the 
process should be repeated with the other prospective 
publishers7producers op the Jist. 

In addition, a product needs an advocate someone at 
the'pUblish^^who senses the rteed for and th6 potential of 
. the product and who will champion the cause— as each 
product 'must vie f of attention and investment dollars. 
T^e best way to secure an advocate is to make sure that a 
specific person has been identified as the best contact in 
the publishing house for the developer's needs. A name 
should be used in addition to a title. Literary Market 
Place and Audiovisual Market Place both provide names 
of .the various contact people. In msfny cases the 
-Acquisitions Editor wiH'be the person to contact. 

Unless a developer is lucky enough to stir publisher ^ 
interest with little or no solicitation, it is extremely time 
consuming to ferret out publisher intere^. Publishers are 

•■to. 
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inundated with new product"pro,potypes and new product 
Ideas, and many of th6 larger publishers either have their 
own people involved in product development or they hire 
consultants to developc products for existing markets. And 
many publishers reject 95% of submitted products. 
Therefore, a product developer must plan on deveting a 
great deal of time to writing letters, making phone calls, 
and following up on those activities. 

Marketing Organizations 

\ 

If a developer, wishes- to pursue commercial possibilities " 
but does^not have the time to devote to the effort, 
contacting a marketing organization ' might be • 
appropriate. There are fees involved»when dealing with a 
professional marketing agency, and costs will have to be 
evaluated as to whether project money will be used most 
effectively by hiring a professional marketing 
organization or by using project personnel time in the 
marketing endeavor. The advantage .of working with a 
professional marketingWganization'is that marketing is 
th6ir key activity and as such, procedures are in effect to 
represent and market products. In most cases project- 
personnel are unschooled in marketing; trial and error 
marketing procedures can waste both time and money. 



LINC Resources, Inc. 



Projects with contracts or grants from\#ie Special 
Education Programs and federally funded pr^cts.iq the 
basic skills, including state grant program), have the 
option of working with marlieting programs that- have 
been funded by the U.S. Education Department and are 
contracted to LINC Resources, Inc. 
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Because of the procedures utilized to give everyone 
interested fair access to the products that have been 
developed wth federal funds, there is a time element to 
consider when dealing with LINC, The average time from 
when a product is submitted to LINC through the licensing 
period runs from -four to six months, depending on when 
the next Task Force meetingjs in relation to the time the 
product is submitted, and depending on "how long the 
licensing procedures take. The advantage of dealing with 
LINC is that all the time-consuming marketing activities 
are handled by LINC, and because LINC has a track 
record of bringing federSlly funded products to market, 
publishers and producers look to them for products an(^ 
are willing to deal with the licensing procedures that take 
place. In' addition, LINC has a full-time attorney handling 
the licensing negotiations* , Of . course, dealing with 
organizations, whose main function is marketing certainly 
does not guarantee that your product will be licensed. All 
the marketing influences noted earlier apply to marketing 
organizations, too; .nevertheless, working Withi a 
marketing organization might increase the odds of getting 
products licensed*. It is a simple- process to access the 
marketing efforts of LINC. Special-Educatiofl-Pro^rams ' 

* (SEP)-sponsored projects need to have their Prqject 
Officer contact -the dirfecttJr of the marketing program at 

- OSE. Federally .funded basic-skills grantees or 
cohtractees stat^ and grant programs need to. have,their^ 
Project. Officer .nominate their products and forward the 
nomination ,to the Project Officer for the Basic Skills 

.^Improvement Program. ' ' , 

The procedures>.followed by LINC-once an authorization to 
handle a product has been issued are presented in the 
following discussion. 

Product^Intake* Once LINC has been^'authorized to begin 
work on a product, staff members contact the developer 
to make arrangements to obtain a copy of the product and 
any related^ information ' necessary to determine 
commercial marketability. Product materials'received by 
LINC are logged 'in and ' quickly reviewed for 
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•completeness. ^ Additional contacts are made wUh-the 
developer to ensure that LINC has received a complete 
and accurate set of materials, to inform' fully and involve 
the developer in the marketing 'process, and to help 
resolve potential legal problems that may preclude 
commercial publication, (e.g., copyrights, talent releases, 
permissions). 4 

Product Profiling. Each product is reviewed by LllSiC 
staff members, who' prepare a complete profile of the 
product. This profile forms the basis for Marketing Task 
Force review, "IlINC Product Alerts," "Special 
Announcements," licenses, and all other communication 
about the product. Developers particip^ite in the profiling 
process and, by implication, later communicate to 
publishers through) written and verbal input during the 
profiling process. Each profile consists of descriptive 
information in each of the following areas: 

f - Editorial: A description of the product eContent, 
purpose, uses, format, audience, and org;anization; 
iaformation that will allow publishers and producers 
to judge the amount of effort required to revise, 
update, edit, and/or produce the product. • * 

- Market: A searth and report on competitive products 
• and an assessment of current conditions that might 

- affect the product's marketing and distribution., 

- Technical: Information that vs^ill allow publishers and 
producers to judge the amount bf effort and cost 
required to produce nonprint products and the extent 
to which the product meets commercial technical 
standards. ^ , . -\ 

- Legal: Documentation of releases, permissior<s, 
government clearances, or othei* legal documents 

, obtained and/or required. 

Marketing Task Force. Products are review*ed and 
evaluated for their commercial marketability by * a 
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Marketing Task Fprce made up' of publishers and 
. producers, three of whom represent the commercial trade 
associations, and educators representing national, state, 
and local education agencies. The*^Task Force focuses 
upon marketing, concerns, including potential audience, 
production quality, f)roductior\.* costs, market demands,' 
field-test data, and eclucational^ relevance, and extent of 
any revisions needed to meet commercial market 
standards. 

Product Alert. Products tflat reoeive favorable market 
appraisals from the Marketing *Task Force are presented 
to over 600 commercial publishers, p^pducers, and 
distributors through the "LINC Product Alert," which 
describes the ^features of the ptoducts available, or to >a 
lesser number of selected recipients thorugh a "Special 
Announcement." ' 

Publisheir conferences, held by LINC approximat^y three 
weeks after announcements are mailed, give interes.ted 
firms a(i opportunity to meet with the developers of the 
product and to view product materials. In' addition, LINC 
provides excerpts ancf copies of the products to interested 
pujDlishers for their! in-hpuse review. t 

^ , Pujblishefs, producers, and distributors who are interested 
, in a product anncTUnced irythe "LINC Product Alert" or the 
"Speciaf Annpuncemen^'^submit^ a proposal for production 
dnd dis^ibution of the pro^iuct to LINC approximately 
'three md/1th^^t6j the announcemerits are mailed. 

Review Panel. |» After conni^)ahies, submit' publication 
proposal's for tffe products, LINC Cj^venes,an independent 
review panel |to a^^^se— ^j^d^ 'analyze*^ the proposals. 
Publication awlrds are offer^'^o publishers based on the 
information contained in theiK^pfoposals. Because tVie 
overall goal of the Marketing Program is to increase the* 
availability of education rtfatenials, fqtir Broad criteria are 
^applied in determiningi which publisher's should receive"" 
<^awa'rds: publisher resources committedjXpublication 
'schedule, ^ publisher commitment to becoming 
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knowledgeable about education programs in orddV to 
represent the product adequately, and reasonableness of 
proposed retail cost per unit. LINC is not obligated to 
make an award if accepta>le proposals are not received. 

Secondary Marketing. Products that do not receive- 
proposals aff-the result of initial announcements receive 
extensive secondary marketing services. In cases where a 
product does not receive a competitive ' proposal in 
response to a Proc|uct Alert, LINC issues noncompetitive 
announcements to publishers to solicit proposals on a 
first-come first-served basis: U.INC also makes direct 
-contact with various organizations capable of effectfvely 
disseminating the product. These organizations may 
include the National Diffusion Network, Ser?i?y 
presses, professional associations, advocacy groups, the 
ERIC system, the National Audiovisual Center, the 
Sovernment Printing Office, and other federally 
sponsored dissemination projects * 

Licensing and Reporting After publication awlRs have 
befen made, LINC arrangers and. completes license 
hegotiations for the publication and distribution of the 
products, subject to the approval of the U. S. Department 
of Education (U.S.E.D.).. L.INC then monitors license 
performance on behalf of U.S.E.D., provides reporting and 
accounting services to U.S.E.D. (including disbursal of 
royalties), and assists publishers in obtaining useful 
mformattdn about the effectiveness of the products 



Summary 



During the design ' of an educational product, the 
developer must be concerned With not only the content 
and target audience of the product, but with various 
marketing issues as well, such as unique characteristics 
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complejteness, timeliness, effectiveness, and competitive 
characteristics. Additionally, time and cost, local, state, 
and federal monies available to purchase educational 
materials, publisher resources,* and options for distribution 
' must bi) considered. » j 

Developing elective, appropriate educational materials is^ 
no easy task, ^here are, however, various resources along 
the v/ay; a number of theee are included in the Resources 
section, It is hoped that the information presented in this 
paper can, in some way, provide assistance to educational 
developers with marketing concerns. 
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Resources 



9 

Publications 



Audiovisual Market Place . R. R. Bowker Co., 1180 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, NY 10036, 

Sections are grouped under three major areas of 
interest: AV Software, AV Hardware, and 
Reference. Listings 'provide ,the user ^with the 
names of industry and related sources, addresses and 
telephone nambers, key personnel, product lirlfes, 
services, and so on. 

Education Division General Administrative Regulations 
(EDGAR). Federal Register (Part ID . April 3, 1980. 

EDGAR represents a codification of the rule and 
grant-making procedures for the U. S. Education 
Department. All grants awarded after April 3, 
1980, fall under the EDGAR regulations. .EDGAR 
also provides step-by-step help for those seeking 
federal grants. 

LiteVary m arket place . New ^York: R.R. Bowker 
Company, 1180 Avenue of the Americas, New York 
NY 10036. V ^ ' 

This directory of American book publishing includes 
. information -on publications; various associations; 
' book trade, events;> courses, conferences, and 
contests; agents and agencies; services . and 
suppliers; direct? mail promotion; review, selection, 
, and reference; radio, television, and motion 
pictures; wholesale, export, and import; book 
manufacturing; magazine and newspaper publishing; 
and, importantly, the names and nurnbers of contact 
persons. - ' . ' 
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The Educational Marketer , 701 Westchester Avenue, 
White Plains, NY 10604. 

V This newsletter by executives in educational 
publishing, materials, and equipment companies 
provides information on factors affecting the 
education market. Types of products under 
development, publishers' sales, meetings, and so on, 
are included. 



Professional Associations 



Educational Prodacts Information Exchange Institute 
' , , (EPIE). P O Box 620,:Stony Brook, NY 11790. 

The dl^ct of this organization i^s to analyze 
, Systematically and collect user data on instructional 
materialsi it also collects use^ data on^audio-visual 
equipment and test equipment ' In the EPIE 
lah^oratory. Findings are ;disseminated in EPIE 
publipations such as EPIEgram: Equipment^ EPIE- 
gram; ^Materials ; and EPIE Reports . Also published 
are the EPIE PRO/FILE , a system providing a quick, 
simple way to screen basic instructional materials 
programs. 

^ International Pleading Association. 800 Barksdale Road, 
P O Box 8139, Newark^ DE 18711; . 

This organization of individuals'engaged in ^aching 
or supervision of reading at any schopr level; ^ 
encourages the study of reading problems at ^all 
educational levels, publishes Journal x)f Reading , 
Reading Teacher , Reading Today , and others. 

Knowledge Industry Publications, Inc. 701 WestcHestef 
Avenue, White Plains, NY 10604. ' * 
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This organization publishes books, newsletters, 
studies, and monographs for managers, executives, 
educators, and students in the fields of publishing, 
library technology, video, and other mass 
communications .media, ' Educational Marketer is 
published by this organizatioru ' 

The Association of American Publishers. One Park 
Avenue, Nqw York, NY 10016, 

This* association is composed of producers of 
general, educational, trade, reference, 'scientific, 
. technical, and medical books; instructional 
materials, "systems of instruction, classroom 
periodTcals, maps, globes, and tests. 

< 

The Association of Media Producers, 1101 Connecticufe- 
Avenue NW, Wite 70(^ashington, DC 20036, 

i • » 
This association is made up of educational media 
producers^ and - distributors and those companies 
which provide professional or technical services to 

I the industry. Publishes Survey and .Analysis; 

^ Educational Media Sales, AMP Tie-Lin"e - i 
• m&wsletter with major ^emphasis "on government 
funding, legislation, ancf. programs which affect 
media markets, - - ^ 

The National Auctio- Visual Association. 3150 Spring 
^ Street, Fairfax, VA- 22031. 

The national trade assocration of the" commercial , 
,^ audio-visual industry (NAVA) publishes The A-V * 
Connection , T^ ^ Guide to Fedejal Funds for Audio- 
Visual Users , md NAVA Actionfacts , a newsletter 
providing up-to-datey^-fnformation on 'federal 
education funding TfegiSlafion, 

The National-Council of Teachers of English, 1111 Kenyon 
Road, Urbana, IL 61801, 



Dapiels 



Teachers of^nglish at all school levels make up this 
organization which works to .increase ^ the 
effectiveness of teaching of EngHsh ' language^ and 
literature. The English JoXjrnal , Language Arts , 
English Education , and other publications aFe 
produced by this group. 

The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 1906 
' Association Drive, Reston, VA 22091. 

This organization is composed of teachers of 
mathematics in grades K-12, two-year colleges, 
teacher education personnel on college campuses, 
and others Interested in math. ^ The Arithmetic 
Teacher, The Mathematics Teacher , a quarterly 
newsletter, plus selected materials such as An 
Agenda for Action and Priorities in School 
Mathematics, are published by thisr organization. 



National Information Clearinghouses 

American Alliance for^ Health, Physifcal Education, 
Recreation ' and Dance (AAHPERD), Unit on 
* Programs for the Handicapped. 1900 Association 
Drive, Restorr, VA 22091, (703) 476-3400. 

The Unit on Programs ^or th^ Handicapped operates 
an information clearinghouse that provides 
reference services and disseminates topical 
bibliographies on child-use . and professional 
materials. Special areas of emphasis include 
. adaptive physical education, therapeutic recreation, 
perceptual motor development, sports, outdoor 
educatibn, health, safety, dance, and movement 
. • education. 
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Clearinghouse on the Handicapped. Department of 
Education, 400 Maryland Avenue SW, Room 3106^ 
Switzer Building, Washington, D.C. 20202, (202) 245- 
0080. 

This clearinghouse functions as a "broker" of 
resQurces by providing referrals to appropriate 
- information services. They publish the Directory o f 
. National Information Sources on Handicapping 
Conditions and Related Services , a fully indexed 
reference tool for identifying specialized 
■ clearinghouses that focus on topical areas, 
handicapping conditions, or particular audience?. 
These clearinghouses 'may then be contacted 
directly for assistance in identifying potential 
competitive products. 

Council for Exceptional Children (CEC). 1920 Association 
Drive, Reston, VA 22091, (800) 336-3728; in VA 
(703) 620-3660. 

^ CEC maintains a database on the literature of 
special education, including references to some 
commercially available media and materials. 
Emphasis is on reports, manuals, conference 
proceedings,, curriculum guides, literature revFews, 
legislation, research, and so oTi. Access^ is via 
computer terminal or the quarterly print equivalent, 
Exceptional Child Education Resources . Contact an 
information specialist at CEC for more information. 
Assistance in searching the ERIC database is also' 
available through CEC. 

National Information XZenter for Educational Media 
(NICEM)/ University of Southern California, 
University Park," Los Angeles, CA 90007, (800) 421- ' 
8711; in CA (213) 741-5408. . v ^ ^zi 

NICEM is a comprehensive, computerized database 
on all types of commercially available nonprint 
educational npedia; it is also available in microfiche 
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and prmt indexes organized by nft^ia format. 
Approximately 500,000 titles with brief annotat ions 
are included. ^ 

Test Collection Clearinghouse, Educational Testing . 
Service (ETS>. Princeton^ NJ 08541, (609) 921-9000. 

5 The clearinghouse provides reference services in all 
areas of educational and psychological testing. 
Topical bibliographies and custom search services 
are available for identifying commercial and 
noncommercial test instruments. News on Tests is a 
newsletter that announces new tests and related 
references. 

This list is not all inclusive. The specific resources a 
developer will search will depend upon the type of product 
under development— that is, instructional* material, 
training packet, professfbnel reference, book, assessment 
instrument, print or nonprint media, and so .on. If a 
developer has any difficulty in identifying appropriated 
Information sources, the information specialist at LING 
will provide assistance" in -conducting a competitive 
product search. LING is referenced elsewhere in this 
chapter. 



Government j^Sponsored Agencies 




"Council for Exceptional Children (CEC). 1920 Association 
Drive, Reston, VA 22051; (800) 336-3728; in VA 
(703) 620-3660. 

* GEC maintains a database on the literature of 
special education, including references to some 
commercially ' available media and materials. 
Emphasis is on reports, manuals, conference 
procee^dings, cufriculum guides, literature reviews, 
legislation, research, and so on. Access is via 
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computer terminal or the quarterly print equivalent, 
Exceptional Child Education Resources . • Contact an 
information specialist at CEC for more information. 
Assistance in searching the ERIC database is also 
N , available throug"h "CEC. 

* # < 

ERIC Processing and Reference Facility, Acquisitions 
Department. 4322 Rugby Avenue, Bethesda, MD 
20014. - ~- » 

S 

The Educational ResoWe ' Infprmatiorr Center 
(ERIC) is a nationwide network sponsored by the 
National Instfitute of Education and is designed to v. 
collect edu^tional documents for teachers, 

' administrators, researchers, and students. The 
ERIC listing announces all doc^iments that have 
been acquired in a monthly journal, Resources in . 
Education , which reaches more tfian 5,000 
organizations. Documents ^acquired by ERIC are 
available in microfiche or photocopy and are 
distributed to ERIC subscribers and made available 

, by mail order. 

Government Printing Office. Superintendent of/ 
Documents, W^hington, D. C. 20402. .(207) 783- 
3^38. 

'Many federal publications are printed and sold to 
. the public and federal dgencies through the Sales 
Program administered by this office. The office 
publishes Selected U. S. .Government Publications ' 
(free) and Monthly Catalog of U. S. Government 

Publications (subscription). It main^ainQ Q coloc 

, organization of nearly 1,000 professionals, 

technicians, and clerks to promote the sale of 

publications and operates 27 bookstores throughout 
the United States. 

LINC Resources,' Inc. 1875 Morse Road, Suite 255 
Columbus, OH 43229. (614) 263-5462. 
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Funded by ^ Special Education Rrograms and the 
Basic Skills Validation and * Marketing Progr^, 
' LINC assists federally funded projects in the 
marketing of project-developed products. ? 

National Audiovisual Center. General Services 
I Administration, Washington, D.C. 20409. 6oi) 763- 
/ 1896. 

The Center makes ' federally produqed materials 
available for use through distribution services and 
serves as tl^e central clearinghouse of all 14 S. 
Government audio-visual materials. 

« 

National Center^ for Education Statistics. Statistical 
InfoinViation Office, 1001 Presidential Building, 4p0 
Maryland . Avenue SW,"^' Washington, D.C. 20202. 
(301) 436-7900). 

This office collects, collates, and reports complete 
statistics on the conditions of education in the 
: United States. Publishes Projections of Education 
Statistics to 1988-89 and many other reports. 

National Diffusion Network. Far West Laboratory^ for 
Educational Research and Development^ vl855 
Folsom St., San Francisco, CA 94103. (415) 565- 
3076. 

The NDN is a nationwide system established to 
assfst schools, postsecondary institutions, and others 
in improving their education programs through the 
adoption of already developed, rigorously evaluated, 
exemplary education projects. Educational 
Progranns That Work is an NDN publication. 

National 'Information Center for Special Education 
Materials (NICSEM). University of Southern 
California, University .Park, Los Angeles, CA 90007; 
(800) 421-8711; in CA '(213) 741-5408. 
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NICSEM has produced a database containing 
approximately 40,000 abstracts of commercially 
available materials pertinent to special education. 
Child-use, assessment, [Jrofessipnal, and training 
materials in print and nonprint formats are included. 
It is accessible via connputer terminal, printed 
indexes, or microfiche, /Contact NICSEM or your 
<^state education agency for further information.^ 




The Prii^it Product: Design, Development, 
, and Production \ . 

Kathleen\Cotton ' 



Developing a product which' is useful^ a^ractive, and 
well-received by ite intended audience \% extVemely 
rewarding. Some products, however, are not valuect and 
' used because they ' are poorly organized, unwieldy, 
- I unattractive, inappropriately formated^ too exfjensive, or 
because their intended purpose was^lready adequately' 
^ addressed by a previously developed product. 

The decteion to develop a certain product should be based 
upon an analysis of various factors, including the goal of 
y the project, the characteristics of the target audience, 
and the content of the product. Considerations of the 
" match between objective and format, use, production 
^ requirements, and economics lead to the selection of print 
^' or nonprint as the medii/m of choice. Many, -decisions 
Oiust still U$ made-i:he specific type of format, printing 
, and binding processes, resource allocations (both financial 
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and %taff time)— ann(jng , others. The^ information 
presented in this chapter is intended to assist you, the 
educational product developer,^ in making the decisions 
required to produce an appropriate, useful, print product. 



The following discussion of major educational print 
formats is organized into five categories — Awareness 
Materials, Manuals/Guides, Reports, Student Materials, 
,and Instruments and Forms. The discussion of items 
within these categories includes commentary on relative 
costs, nnost appropriate bindings, an^ additional factors 
which may influence format selection. 



Educational Product Formats 



areness* Materials 



There are various types of print materials* which can be 
used to pro vid e an awareness of a service, practice, or 
product to a specified .audience. Frequently used formats 
vinclude abstracts, brochures, and newsletters. 

Abstrs^t^^ Although there are many kinds of abstracts, 
Sonne ^containing more detail than others, abstracts of 
educational products and services generally represent an 
attemprt to capture essential features of the pro(jluct 
.or s^Cvice on ^single page. This kind of one-page display 
is frequently handeql ot^ at conferences, posted on 
bulletin boards, and/or collected with other,^ similar 
abstracts within a resource catalog. While they "may and 
often do stimulate the reader^s interest in learning more* 
about ^ product or service, abstracts are not primarily for 
promotion. Rather, they are generally descriptive, 
neutral in tone, and inexpensive to produce, relative ta 
other kinds of materi^s^ 
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The kinds of information contained in a abstract include 
the target audience for the- product or service, its 
goals/objectives, a brief description of major features, ' 
and a so#ce to contact for further information. Longer 
abstracts may contain additional information, suchLas /\ 
evaluation results, .detail on the expertise of the ser\^c^\^ ' 
provider/product developer, background information on 
• the product or service, and so on. efforts should be made 
to cover all major product/service features a& clearly'and . . 
briefly as possible. An abstract is frequently typewritten 
and photocopied and, as such, may be developed and 
produced entirely in-house by project staff. 

Brochures. Brochures . are usually intended both to 
■ pravcide information about a product or service and to 
generate reader interest in using it^ Brochures are 
generally aimed at a relatively wide audience, meaning 
both a sizeable number of people knd people with 
^ different^ roies in the educational process - 
.administrators, school board member^, teachers, and 
parents. Because the purposes are confined to creating 
awareness and stimulating interest, a brochure is a smal'l 
product - generally a single sheet of 8-1/2" x 11"' or 8- 
1/2" X 14" paper, which is folded into three or four panels 
and printed on both sides. 

A brochure may or may not contain graphics or other 
artwork, but an attempt should be made to create a* 
product which is as attractive and, eye-catching as ^ 
possible. The audience for a brochure cannot be assumed 
to have, a prior, interest in the product or service; more 
Often than not, the brocl^ure is their first contact with the 
produtft/service. Efforts .should be made, therefore, to 
catch and hold reader interest. It is for this reason that 
programs whose other materials are produced as 
economically as. possible (typewritten and photocopied) 
will frequently develop promotional brochures that are 
typeset, printed^ on high-quality paper, and contain ' 
photographs oryflrawings. 
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A brochure sbould contain -"a brief description of the 
product or service, identify the audience for it, state its 
goals and objectives, and" cite any special features that 
make ft different from (and potentially superior to) 
similar products or services. The copy should be written 
m such a way that the name of the praduct/service and its 
logo,' if one extsts, are emphasized and will be 
remembered.' It is important to display only the essentia! 
information about a product or service in a brochure, 
while ensuring thorough coverage.. , A well-written 
brochure is neither too abbreviated nor too verbose. 
Readers should be invited to request further information, 
and a contact name, address, and telephone number should 
be provided. Brochures sometimes contain a mail-back 
panel that the reader can tear pff and return to request 
information and/or to respond to a short survey. 

By virtue of beihg. small, brochures, even fairly lavish 
ones, are relatively inexpensive to produce and can be 
extremely effective in promoting awareness of and 
interest in the product or service offered. A typewritten 
brochure can be* prepared and photocopied in-house by 
prtTject staff. P^ucing more "polished'V Professional- 
looking brochures will require that copy be submitted to 
media centers for typesetting, graphics, and printing. The 
relatively new office word processors, however, produce 
excellent copy' at a fraction of the cost of typesetting^ 
Media center staff can also assist with selections 'af 
paper, colors, typeface, and other needs. Remembering 
t^hat a brochure often conveys the first impression of the 
project, it is well to consider spending extra money to 
achieve a polished product. 

Newsletters. Newsletters promote awareness in at least 
two different w^ys. They serve to keep those familiar 
with a project's products and services^ apprised of new 
project activities and events; they also serve asr a first- 
lev^l awareness vehicle for, those who are unfamiliar with 
project activities. The primary audience for newsletters 
is the former group — those who can be expected to be 
interested in project activities and who constitute the 
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most likely clientele for new products or sef-vices* 
available through the project. 

Newsletter content may vary widely-. A newsletter may 
include such things as notices of new products or services 
available, articles on. the use of existing products and 
services, calendars of upcoming events, features 
concerning project personnel, letters to the editor, and 
other Topics of general interest. 

Newsletters can be produced in virtually any format, with 
the volume of information, frequency of publication, and 
available resources influencing the format selected. Like 
abstracts . or brochures, a typewritten, photocopied 
newsletter with only simple drafting may be ppoduced 
entirely by project staff. Professional assistance may be 
required if the newsletter js to have typeset headings, be 
completely typeset, or include photographs or other', 
artwork. Almost any kind 'of paper is satisfactory 
provided it is compatible with the printing process. ' 

Manuals and Guides 

Manuals and guides &re ambitious products in terms of' 
their size, development requirements, and intended uses. 
"They are intended to provide full detail 6n the topic 
.addressefl, often in the'form of step-by-step instr^ictions - 
accornpanied by charts, matrices, and other displays. 
Whether these products are for teachers, administrators, 
trainers, student's, or others, they have if) common several' - 
'features which'should be "kept in mind when deciding on a 
production format. They are relatively large, often more 
than 100 pages. They are high-use items which will be. 
consulted frequently ~ perhaps, -daily ~ gnd thus they ' 
need to be sturdy and long lasting. As they are "working" 
documents, they usually are constructed so that they ls(y 
flat when opened. For these reasons, they are often ' 
printed on fairly heavy cover and text stock and are bound 
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with spiral wire. When using comb binding' or a looseleaf 
. notebook, the. manual of guide will open flat; however, 
neither of these is as stronq^s spiral binding. The higher 
cost of spiral binding relaflPfe* to these other methods is 
well worth the durability.it offers for many of the^kinds 
of products described later. Manuals or gui(^e^ of ^60 
pages or less may be saddle-stitched and still open flat 
relatively easily. If materials are intended for moderate^ 
rather than frequent use, cheaper bindings —even staples' 
— will be adequate, but staples will make them much 
more difficult to use. Any manuals or guides Which will 
undergo updates and revisions fairly ofjjfen should be 
organized in a looseleaf binder for^easy deletion and 
insertion of pages. ' ^ 

Many kinds of print materials fall within the categories of 
manuals and guides. These include curriculum packages, 
adrhinistrator's manuals, inriplementation guides, training 
manuals, parent guides, and community resource guides. 

Curriculum Packages. ^ Teachers, admrinistrators^ curri- 
. culum coordinators, and other school 'personnel use curri- 
culunn packages, which consist of the curriculum and 
instructional materials plus a* teacher's guide. The 
• developer should preface the content^ of the' curriculum 
with preliminary information which iocludes his or her 
rationale for the curriculum, 'The learner goals and 
objectives, a description of the type of Jearner for which 
tfie material is intended, the scope of the instructional 
' materials, topics covered, and other relevant information. 
^Multiunit programs may^ require a curriculum manual ior 
each unit, teacher and^ student mat^ials are sometimes 
presented in the same curriculum manual and sometimes 
separately. 

Teacher's guides have a strong "how-to" focus, as they are* 
intended ^to assist teachers in implementing the program 
in the classroom. 'The teacher's guide may be a stand- 
alone product or be a part of the curriculum manual. The 
contents usually include a program overview and 
rationale, an outline of the program, sample materials and 
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^ lesson ^p-lans, procedures for- conducting instruction, and 
suggestions for dealing with problems which might arise in 
delivering- instruction. 

Administrator's Manuals/Implementation Guides, ^These 
include detailed information on both program content and 
program management. . In addition to detail on Ihe 
. philosophical^ grounding of the program' and it^ instruc- 
tional content, the administrator's manual should include 
the entire procedure for program implementation and 
monitoring. It should focus on budgeting, staff involve- 
ment, . community relations, facilities requireafents, 
documentation/evaluation/repoYting responsibilitiesf and 
so on, as well as methods for integrating these concerns 
into a coherent program management system. 

Training Manuals* Training manuals' are of two types — 
those for trainers and those for trainees. Materials for 
these two groups may be bound together in the same 
publication or separately. These materials are, in turn, 
often accompanied by supplementary (consumable) items 
such as handouts, worksheets, and surVgy^forras. Trainers* 
manuals should contain step-6y-step trainmg activities 
^nd suggestions for conducting thenn^..a«^ell as^all'lthe 
materials which will be used during the course of the' 
training. Preliminary information should include a broad 
overview af the program, the purpose^ of -the manual, the 
rationale, .goals, and objectives of ' the program, the' 
teaching approach, and the' scope and content of the 
program (Jones & Pantiel, Note 1). 

Parent Guides. These are desi^d to acquaint parents 
with'p;*ogram goals and content and frequently, to involve 
them in program activities, either at home with their 
children or at school. The. what-to-do and how-to-do-it 
sections of a parent guide should include step-by-step 
instructions, time^requirements, discussions of cfommon 
problems, ^aind proposed, strategies for dealing with those 
problems.'* • . " 
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Community JResource Guides* Users of this type*of guide 
are people whose function it is to foster positive 
relationships with the community in which a program will 
be operating. These guides cover such, topics as 
identifying community ijesources and establishing working 
relationships between project staff and community groups 
who will be involved with the project in some way. Again, 
potential problems should be addressed and ways to deal 
with them 'suggested. 



Reports 

Documentation and evaluation reports are required of 
most federally* funded projects, as they enable funding 
agencies and otFier relevant parties to know what 
activities are taking place or being planned and to what 
extent the project is successful in achieving its goals. It 
is recommended that documentation reports have the 
same set of headings and subheadings as the project's 
wopk statement (grant or contract), so that readers can 
easily determine what is taking place within each ' 
component of the project. Documentation reports should 
cover the project's activities and reference and/or attach 
materials which have been developed during the reporting 
period. 

Evaluation reports are frequently the result of evaluation 
activities by someone outside the project; project selr^ 
evaluations are also commonly conducted. Evaluation 
reports contain different k\\^ds of information depending 
on the kind of project, but typical inclusions are data on 
student outcomes, data on client satisfaction, survey 
' instruments used, and the evaluation design. If the 
readership, includes people who are not familiar with the 
terminology used by evaluators, efforts should be made to 
render the language of the report meaningful to these 
readers,' 
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Documentation and evaluation'reports should be prepared 
as inexpensively as possible -typewritten, photocopied, 
and bound with staples* More expensive, but necessary if 
the reports are too thick for even heavy-duty staples, is 
the use of comb, spiral, or velo binding* 



Student Materials 



Print materials for students are of two types — 
consumable and rtonconsumable* Consumable materials 
such as activity sheets, answer sheets, and tests may be 
prepared as camera-re^dy copy and provided to others for 
reprolluction or they may be mass produced and made into 
gummed pads. Nopconsumable materials, like other high- 
use products, may be spiral bound, cqmb boundj or, if 
resources are av^able, cloth" bound Whether student 
materials, should be typewritten or printedr whether they 
should be laminated or color coded, and how they should 
be bound, , depend on the content and methods of the 
program. If* the student is expected to use the product 
without direct and constant teacher direction, clear 
iastructions must be-included. 



Instruments arid Forms . ' ^ 

» 

Checklists, survey instruments, request forms, activity 
logs^, and documentation fdrms are some of the kinds of" 
small - often one-page — products that- projects 
frequently develop and use. The various uses for forms 
and instruments are almost too numerous to list, but they 
include ' , documentation, evaluation, recordkeeping,.* 
budgeting, .contracting, surveying, plannin^^ and many 
other functions. A typewritten, photocopied instrument 
or form is adequate for most ourposes. Development of 
instruments and'formS 'requires 'listing all the kinds of 
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information that the product is intended to record and 
then ordering these in a logical sequence for ^asy use by 
internal users or external respondents. In cases where the 
need for multiple copies of the instrument or form can be 
anticipated, use of NCR (no carbon required) paper rhight 
be considered. Forms or instruments of more than one 
page are generally stapled. 
/ 

/ 

. Product Planning, Development, and Production 
Planning 



Regardless of the kind of profjuct you have chosen to 
develop, the planning and development process should be 
carried out with .attention to some proven gener.ic steps. 
Once the forrrrat has been decided, based upon audience 
- needs and the product's purpose, it is time* to identify 
. personnel needs. Researchers, editors, typists, a printer, 
graphic artist, coordinator, .or reviewer may be needed to 
complete the product as planned. Determine which needs 
can be met using in-house staff and which will require 
services secured from outside people or agencies. 
Identify the in-house people wbo will be involved ahd, if 
possible, convene them for an orientation of the product 
development effort. 

Identify and* list the tasks and subtasks which must be, 
accompHshed and estimate the time required for each. 
Th^ Product Planni'ng Form (Tab/e 1) may be helpfoLin* 
icjenfeifylng and later tracking the various activities fn the 
development process. 

'Gather time and cost estimates from any outside people 
or agencies who will be involved in the project. Add in 
the anticipated costs for telephone calls, materials and 
* ♦ 
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TABLE 1 
Product Planning Form 



2. Author(s) 



3. Description of scope of work • 



4« Due date 
5. Title 



6. Purpose (intended use and intended outcomes from use) 



1. Audience (primary &t secondary) 



c. Reviewing 

d. Typing 
e» Editing 



9* Timeiine^or Production 

a. First draft to typist ^ 
Edited draft to revieweKs) J 

c. Reviewed/edited draft to typist 

d. Camera-ready copy prepared 

e. Finished produc t due 





8. Staff assignments 








a. Researcning 








b. "Writing 
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10. Format 



a. General description (e.g., will have four sections r^quirir^g tabbed 
dividers, etc.) 



} 



b. Approximate number bf pages c. Dimensions 

d. Typesetting . 

e. Artwork ^ ^ — 

f. Slock 

g. Binding ^ , 



h. Other requirements 



11. Contractual considerations/ Agency Procedural Requirements 
a. Copyright permissions/other clearances needed. 



b. Copyright protection 



' c. Agencies (other than originating agency) to be credited for 
development 



-f — 



d. Method of dissemination 



12. Information to-be Gathered for Evaluation 
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equipment travel and other needs, then' compute the 
overall cost estimate for developing the product. 'If time 
and cost estimates are realistic but beyond the available 
resources, do not imagine that it wilFbT^ossible to cut 

'Zrn'J ^'''.."'^y ^^ster, hunting for a 

bargain basement" printer, or the like. Instead, conside? 
whether the content and format for the proposed product 
can be scaled down without violating the original purpose. 
Remember that a typewritten, photocopied product can 
be adequate for many purposes. 



Development 

At this point, you have established that you can afford to 
develop the proposed product. Staff assignments have 
been made; tasks and timelines have been delineated. 
Before actually beginning the development of the product 
you should list all the materials to' be included. Gather 
td^ether those which already exist and describe briefly 
the new pieces to be developed. Assemble the rai 
material (notes, numerical data, research studies) 
Rework the list so that the items to be included are in a 
Idgjcal sequence and ' conform to the established 

original list, i-t becomes your outline. Without first 
developing an outline, you can be virtually certain to 
exc ude important content, lose logical sequencing, and 
confQse or alienate the reader. ' 

0 Working from the outline, begin to write the new 
material, "ftoting where charts, graphs, and' existino 
narrative will be inserted. Write clearl?, avoiding the 
of jargon, unexplained acronyms, and allusions to events, 
products, or people that might be unfamiliar to the 
audience. Seek to communicate enthusiasm for the 
subject^ w.hile at the same time maintaining a professional 
writing style ' Dry, pedestrian writing will bore and 
alienate readers; adopting a style that is excessively 
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informal and "cute" will alienate them even faster. We^- 
placed touches of informality and humor, however, are 
welcomed by readers. \ 

r 

Authors should demonstrate a firm commitment to 
educational equity. They must be aware of discrimination 
of any kind and avoid it in their work. Publications 

^annot contain any bias in races, sexes, r.eligion, age, and 
ethnic origin. Role description and occupations should be 
presented in nongender terms (e.g., "flight attendant" 
instead of "stewardess," or "firefighter" rather than 
"fireman"). Use plural pronouns whenever possible to 
avoid "he,", "she" or even "he/she" or^'s/he" (see Table 2, 

^ A Checklist for Evaluating Materials for Sex Fairness). 
Illustrations of people, either photographs or drawings, 
should contain members of different races, sexes, and 
ethnic groups. 

To ensure that your writing is clear, logical, complete, 
and appropriate, ask co-workers to review portions of the 
draft. A fresh perspective can provide useful input by 
noting content gaps, organizational problems, unclear 
statements, or other problems. It is extremely useful. If 
the budget permits, to hire an editor during the 
development process . to handle the various technical 
aspects of the written materials, such as rennoving 
redundancies, correcting errors of language, adjusting 
text for parallel structure, ensuring that full citations for 
material quoted and otherwise ^referenced are provided 
and that the tnecessary permissions have been obtained 
and credits giVeq^ ensuring that the graphic displays do 
enhance and clarify the narrative, and so on. 

Prospective users can critique your product and provide 
objective information on plarity and logical sequence of 
materials, eaSe of handling, user separation time, and 
other factors which should influence the ravision process. 
Select sites and.persons ^rom representative audiences for 
whoYn your product i$ intended (e.g., urban, suburban^ 
rural, teacher, aide, counselor)^ as your reviewers^ 
Guidelines need to be established with these reviewers. It 
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TABLE 2 . 

A Checklist for Evaluating Materials for Sex Fairness 



Is the generic he used to include .both males and females when sex is 
unspecified (e.g., the carpenter...he...)'? 

fs the generic she used where the antecedent is stereotypically female 
^e.g., the housekeeper... she...)'? . 

Is a universal male term used when the word is meant to include both 
sexes ve.g., mankind, forefathers)'? 

When referring to both sexes, does the male term consistently precede 
the female (e.g., he and she, the boys and girls)? 

Are occupational titles used with -man as the suffix (e.g., chairmafc 
businessman)'? - » ^ » ^ 

When a woman or man holds a nontraditional job. is there unnecessary 
focus on the person's sex (e.g., the* woman doctor, the male nurse)? " 

Are nonparallel terms used in referring to males and females (e.g., Dr. 
Jones and his secretary, Ellen; Senatdr Kennedy and Mrs. GhandiP 

Are the words "women" and "female", replaced by pejorative or 
demeaning synonyo^ (e.g., girls, fair sex, chicks, ladies)? 

Are women described in terms of their appearance or marital and 
family status while men are described'in terms of accomplishments or. 
titles (e.g., Senator Kennedy and Golda Meir, mother of two)? 

Are women presented as either dependent on, or subordinate to, men 
le.g., John took his wife on a trip and let her play bingo)'? 



Does a mate^mr sex-fair language initially and tr\en slip into the 
use of the generic he (e.g.," A worker may have union dues deducted 
from his pay;? 
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is advisable to prepare a checklist or question/answer 
form which ensures that your reviewer will respond to the 
specific^items on which you desire user feedback. ' 

Another perspective may be utilized in the review of your 
product: the "expert** revie\>/er* This person \i§ a 
specialist in the particular type of product you have 
developed, and can provide information on competitive 
products, design, format, and other features. Again, a 
checklist or other form is helpful in the review process. 

During the development of a prodgct, you may wish^to 
incorporate published, copyrighted materials. In addition, 
depending upon the rules and regulations governing your 
grants or contracts, you may wish to copyright or 
otherwise protect your product, whether it is in draft or 
final form* You will also need to consider whether th^ 
*incl5ston of a disclaimer or statements of assurance is 
required for the product, under the guidelines of the 
funding agency and/or developing InstitutijDn. The 
following section provides information on these various, 
items, which mupt all be cdnsidered during product 
development. j» 

Permissions* Permissions or copyright release?*3hould be 
obtained early in the process of development. To use 
photographs, lengthy quotes, charts, graphs, or sections 
Vfrom 6opy^righted sources, obtaining. a signed release is 
necessary. Brief quotations require citing 'the author, 
work, and page on which the quote t,appears. . It is the 
author's re'sponsibility to obtain* permission to reprint any * 
materfal — prose, poetry, lines from song Jyrics, charts, 
photographs, maps, or other illustrative material —from 
the original copyright holder. As a professional, courtesy, 
most publishers and authors will freely grant jpermission 
at no charge for educational use; however, some will 
charge ^ fee. Care sRjjwld be taken to credit the 
repcinted material exactf^ as the copyright holder 
specifies. When iiH doubt, always obtain permission. * 
Permission must also be^jpbtained to use^lioncopyrighted 
photographs of persons, even if they «ri#inVhe project, 

■ ■ * ^ :^ 
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and especially if they are children in^ the prograni (see 
Table 3, for suggested form). 

* Copyrights. In the past; 'the United States had a dual 
system for copyrighting w6rk. Common law protected* 

•unpublished work; .federal statute protected work after 
publication. Since January 1, 1978, however, the reviseci 
copyright law automatically, protects a work when it is 
"created" or "fixed." These' two- terms refer ,to a work' 
appearing in copy for the first time. Under the new law, 
the author is granted a five-year period of protection 
before registration in the Register of Copyrights is" 
required. Although bhe new law does not* require • 
copyright notice as a condition for protection, it is still 
recommended that a legend appear on 'materials .which 
qualify for copyright. 

<? >> , 

In November 1980, Congress' passed the Cor^puter 

• Copyright Act of 1980 as a part of a bill that amends 
future patent lay/s. #The bill defines a computer program 

•as. a "^et of statements or instructions to be used directly ^ 
or indirectly in a computer in order tp bring ^bout a 
certain result." The individual program ^instructions are 
protected fr^m unauth6rized , copying, but not the 
algorithms on which the program is based. Thisjs because, 
ideas are hot ;prot6cted by copyright,* only 'the fembodi- 
npfent of ideas. • ' , '* - ' " ^ ' 



The following statement Is standard and ^odld appear o* 
the back of the title page of copyrighted ftri/it;ed 
"matgrials: - ^, 

Copyright (year) by ''(name) / (city and sta te) . 
All Rights Reserved, r* \ ' '"^^^ ^ 



Materials?. Which have not been copyrighted, but the usft>of 
which is to be restricted during pilot or developmental. 

/State^TTr fof possible future copyright, should iaclude tfte 

'Statement: . , " ^ 
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\ Talent Release form 



*In consideration of my appearing in one •or more of the publications or 

programs which* the ' * is preparing at may 

tn future prepare,^ I hereby authorize to use and 

to* record, on film, taoe, or otherwise, fny name, likeness and performance in 
such 'publications ocpfograms and to authorize others to use such recordings 
or'^films for educational or commercial tiudiavis,ual purposes and for general 

educatwnal purposes* in^erpptuity. ' nnay use^ my, 

name, likene^, and' biography for publicizing apd promoting^ such 
publications or programs. " ^ ^ " , * 

I al^o wBRyant and represent that all material furnished ^nd used by me in 
any of such publications and programs is my own original material or 
material which I have full authority to use -for such purposes. * 



SIGNED 



ADDRESS 



DATE 



Copy Given to Signer * 

• ^ ^ (initial) ^ • ' 

* • • • * 

If contributor is a minor, parent o*r. guardian must^ sign here, indicating 
consent: » • ' *^ U 
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This work has ruDt been published and is afforded a!! 
protections under the United States Copyright Law 
(PL 94-553), effective January 1, 1978, No part of 
this work may ^e reproduced, stored in a retrieval 
^. system, pr transcribed in any form or by any means, 
electronic, mechanical or photocopying, recording 
or otherwise, Without the prior written permission 
of the author/agency identified below. 

If you do not^ desire to restrict use of^eproduction of your 
materials, include the statement: 

These materials are in the-public dom'ain and rtfay be 
reproduced without permission. The following 
. ^acknowledgment is "requested as a cj^ofessignal 
courtesy, on materials which are M!K:6du/ed: 
'^Developed by (na#e) (city and staL)^^ 

Table 4 provides an example of a format for secOfew^ 
permission to use copyrighted print materials. 

Because of the various specific regulations concerning- 
publishing and copyrighting materials developed with 
grant or contract monies, 'developers must clear all such 
materials with the Copyright, Administrator, U.S, Educa- 
tion Department, ^ 



Disclaimers^ Depending upon the funding agency, dis- 
claimers are rjiandatory or desireable in order to protect 
the developer or funding agency. Contracts and grants 
may require that a specific statement be printed on all 
materials developed and produfced as a part of the scope ^ 
of work. The statement will differ from contract to ^ 
contract, and the 'exact wording is often specified by the' 
funding agency. 
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TABLE 4 
Permission Request 



Permission Department Return the Request to: 

(Mailing Address) ' " 



: ~ ~ ' — ^ 

I am preparing a mandscript for a book entiUed 

1 



to be published by 

^(Number) copies are expected to be 1) distributed at cost or free, 2) sold 

for profit. 

I would greatly appreciate your permission to use the following material 
from: 

Title: 

Author: . *L 



Publication date: ^ 
Number of words: 



Number of tables: On pages numbered; 

Number of illustrations: On pa^es numbered: 

Opening words: ^ 

Closing words: 



Market: In all languages apd throughout the world. 
I 

Proposed credit line: 



Reprinted with permission. 

Oate: v Signed: _^ 

We hereby grant perrtnission for use olp the above-mentioned material. 
Oate; Signed: 



If proposed credit line ia inadequate, please specify require'ments: 



TWO SIGNED COPIES OF THIS REQUEST ARE ENCLOSED: THE 
DUPLICATE IS FOR YOUR RECORDS. * 
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The following disclaimer is commonly used bf federally 
funded projects: 

The information presented in this publication does' 
not necessarily reflect' the views or opinions of the 
(funding agency) and no official endorsement should 
be inferred. 

A more formal 'disclaimer for^Dublished works could be: ^ 

Produced by the ^ private, nonprofit 

- , «cprporation, all rights reserved. The project* 
presented herein was performed pursuant to 
Grant/Contract No., U;S. Education Department. 
However, the opinions- expressed herein do not 
necessarily reflect the position or policy of that 
agency, and^ no officiat endorsement by the 
NIE/USED should be inferred. ^ i 

Statement of Assurance. " The following statements are 
optional, depending on the- guidelines of the funding. ^ 
, agency or requirements of. your own group oMQstitution. 
This statement is usually placed on the reverse sidTe oUthe 
title page:' * ^ , , 
\ ' ^ \ 

r It is the policy of (agency or institution) that no , 
person be subjected to discrimination on the basis 9f 
race^ national; origin, religion, sex,.age, handicap, or 

^ marital status i(i any progsam, service or activity 
for whieb is responsible. 

will comply, with the requirements of 



^ state and federal laws concerning nondiscrimination 
and will strive by its actions to enhance the dignity * 
and worth of all persons. , ^ 

Some institutions and agencies require a more succinct"^ 
statement to appear on all publications, such as: 
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(name) is an equal opportunicy employer. 



or 



(name) is'an equal opportunity, affirmative 
• action institution. 
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After the draft ppoduct has been reviewed internally ahd 
externajly, changes' have been incorp^orated, and final 
editing (preferably /by someone othef th'an the author) has^ 
taken place, tha product is ready for typinjg ahd/oiL 
typesetting and printing. Sometimes decisions about 
printing and binding are not made until this point in the 
process. At other times, earlier decisions are changed at 
this point based Qp recommendations . by reviewers, 
disappointnnent . (or delight)' about remaining financial 
resources, or other factors. In any case, the format 
decision made will determine what next steps to take. 

K 

If the RToduct is to be typewritten and produced in-house, 
the process is relatively straightforward. The product is 
typed according to predetercnined specifications for 
spacing, type styles, headlines, and other, format 
specifications. Content proofing (line by line comparison 
with the draft to ensure that nothing has been omitted 
and proofreading (for typographical errors) take .place, 
followed by layout and paste-.up of headings, pictures, 
"charts, and so onr At thlsi point be certain to -give the 
product a final review to make certain that everything is 
there in proper sequence.' After photocopying, check a 
few copies at random for completeness, quality ^ of 
reproduction, straightness on the page, and so on. 

'.Another option which will save money, but which will 
.^-Iquire conce/ntrated work and some technical expertise, 
IS to^prepare the camera-ready copy in-hquse, then send it 
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^to a printer for printing and binding. Camera-ready copy 
IS really nothing more than clean sheets of text, complete 
wUh headings and '^graphics, ready for the printer to 
-photograph. Camera-ready sheets are called mechanicals, 
and they are used in both multilith and offset printinq. 
processes. 

Multilith, or itek, is the cheapest form of pointing. In this 
process, mechanicals are photographed and transferred to 
a disposable plate. The plate is used in the press to 
reproduce the original copy onto sheets which will be 
collated and bound together as a final publication. Offset 
printing, a 'more expensive but cleaner and sharper, 
contrast method ' of • reproducing mechanicals, involves' 
creating a metal plate from the photograph of the 
mechanical. When the plate is inserted in the press, it 
rot^es on -a cylinder, and the ink from the plate is 
transferred to a rubber blanket, which in turn transfers 
the ink to the paper. The sheets of paper are then folded 
together and collated. 

While- multilith is less expensive than 'offset and is of 
much better quality than photocopy, it does irppose 
certain restrictions. Only 8-1/2" x H" or 8-1/2" x 14" 
sheets may be run on multilith; furthermore, because a 
qingle sheet is printed one side at a tijne in multilith, the f 
binding optjons are limited to staple, perfectbind, velo or 
-grommet. VVith offset printing, pages of anysize may be 
run, and any binding appropriate to the number of pages 
and the use of the docunrjent may be accommodated. 

In the multilith process, ^nce the printer receives the • 
mechanicals, the developer has only to wait for the final 
product. The only further check or revision possible is the 
inspection of a collated cojpy prior to the document's 
binding. Therefore, when usiVjg a multilith process, the 
developer xnust make certain that all mechanicals are 
correct, clean, and |n the right order. 

V/hen using offset printing, the developer does have a 
final check after sending the mechanicals to the printer. 
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Once the mechanicals have been photographed and the 
plates have been set, the printer will send a blueli'ne proof 
fof review, Yhe blueline is^a cover-to-cover reproduction 
on photosensitive paper of the copy as it appears on the 
plates. The bluelines nnu3t^be prdofread carefully and 
checked for crooked headings, upsidedown pages, pages 
out of order, typographical errors, and other gross and 
fine features. The blueline is the last opportunity {or 
making corrections before the final product is run off the 
press. Although making corrections at this stage is 
expensive (approximately $8.00 to $15.00 per page, 
depending upon thp problem), it is better to catch an error* 
here than to wait untiT the final copies are delivered at 
the door. / ^ 

Use 'jDf Photographs and . Color, Black and white 
photographs, called halftones, and color photographs ' 
increase the cost of production, but may be necessary to 
illustrate important points, to enhance descriptions, or to 
meet the ^demands of the audience, particljlarly ' when 
similar products, Against which the new praduct may 
compete, contain photographs. It is best to consult with 
the printer about preparing the mechanicals ^foi* 
photographs. Numerous* graphic production bobks explain 
fully the process and technique for preparing photographs 
for printing. Usually, marking the place in the text where 
the photographs are to go, numbering the photographs, 
and numbering the space ^ where the photographs will go 
should be sufficient for most printers, who will then 
prepare the photograph and page mechanicals themselves. 
To reduce costs futher, Kowevei*, it is possit^le to prepare 
the mechanicals in-house. The printer can a^vise^.you of 
the method, but it^ is time-consuming and requires 
precision. Because a slight mistake can result in shadows, 
white gutters, or worse aroUnd the photograph, it is best 
to leave photo reproduction up to an Experienced layout 
artist. The extra cost will likely be beneficial. S 

One woird about color photographs in a publication: they 
are' expensivb. The minimum cost for running color 
photographs is probably $300 per 1,,000 copies above whaf 
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' it would cost for halftones. Thus, use color only when 
absolutely necessary; otherwise use halftones or line 
.drawings* ' . * 



Distribution 

« 

Your finished product is now in your hands and you are 
ready to disseminate it. You have probably done some 
planning for the dissemination of your product prior to 
this time and have decided on at Jeast some of th^ 
avenues you wish to use. Your dissemination strategy will 
depend on the kind of product you have .developed and the 
kind of project or agency you are. Awareness materials 
-^re generally relatively small product/ and, because .of 
their purpose, are usually provided free — through the 
mail, at' conferences and workshops, -or - through 
established networks. Instructional materials which wifl 
be used by adopters of ,yQur program will generally be 
presented to the adopting group with orientation and 
often training activities. 

While the decision to ' have a product published and 
marketed commercially is sometimes* made before or 
during product development, it is more common for this 
decision to take "place after materials have been 
developed, used, and -proven successful enough to warrant 
commercial distribution. Products which were origi-nally 
prepared oh the typewriter, reproduced on a photocopy 
machine, and bound with staples or spiral wire may then 
be "redeveloperf' - not in terqns of *their content (though 
additional promotional materials may he developedjf— but : 
in ter,ms of the printing aod binding processes' used. They 
may be made "prettier," in a word, for commercial' 
-distribution. , \ . 
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Going commercial is a. major decision aad should not be 
undertaken without considering some major drawbacks. 
Commercially produced materials will cost more. 
Because higher costs reduce the number of people able to 
buy and use your product, apd because' you now have a 
^middleman," you might well share the experience of 
many federally funded projects — namely, that royalties 
on the product(s) do not significantly increase ^sources, 
but are, in fact quite modest. Competition with other 
products, too, may reduce the Tikelihood that your 
product(s) will be widely sold and used. Remember, too, 
.that promotional materials developed by a commercial 
firm to generate interest in the product ate, under some 
arrangements, beyond the. control of the developer. ^Some 
developers have experienced dissatisfaction with the 
accuracy of commerically developed promotional 
materials and/or with the image conferred by them. ^ • 

'It is also possible, of course, to handle onnal* ing and 
distribution of your product in-house. If your project is 
housed withio^an agency that has central business office 
procedures and marketing processes established to 
distribute products, this may be an appropriate and 

" efficient distribution mechanisnrY If your agency or 
project Ipas no such mechanism, you are likely to find that 
setting up d marketing operation is costly and time- 
consuming beyond any benefits it produces. Depending'^n 
the funding agency, grants and contt^cts may 'have a 
goyernmafit-sponsored marketing agency avaHable to 
them, which can assume a liaison role .between a 
developer and a commercial publisher. ' ' ' ^ ' 

Taking a^ print product from idea* to reality is a challeng- 
ing task, requiring the developerfe analyze the purpose,' 
audience; and need for the product, organize gnd ti^udget 
.resources, and make the best format selection for the 
intended us^ of the products ^ ^ • * { 

Selecting and using an appropria^^ workable metljiod for 
marketing and distribution will help to e'nsure that the 
efforts, you ^ have expended in c^velopi^g and producing 
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your product can .now come to fruition; Your original 
good idea has now become tangible and ready for travel. 



Several of the references proved especially useful in the 
development of this chapter. Twp worlds, in particular, 
should b^ credited: Guidelines for Writing and Printing 
Manuals: A Resource Manual for Project Directors and 
Staff by Ullian White-Stevens (Princetori: Educational 
Improvement Center-Central), April 19^1; and Guide to 
Packaging your Educational Program by Janice M. Hunt, 
Mary T. Johnson and David C. Degener (San Francisco: 
Far West Laboratory), 1980. 
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Glossary 



Bindings 



Punched Looseleaf* Two- or three-hole pufff^ed paper 
may be shrink-wrapped or fastened with metal or plastic 
post3. The looseleaf format is inexpensive to produce and 
is appropriate for materials whifc^ require frequent 
.updating, additions or deletions (e.g., an agency's 
procedures manual). 

Saddle-Wire Stitching (or Stapling)* In this process,, a 
9titch or staple binds the leaves of a book or pamphlet on 
top of the fold lines. T^is method is inexpensive and 
practical for pro(Jucts which are not too thick, for 
example, n^onographs, small catalogs, reports. A stapler 
'long enough* to reach to the binding point at the center of 
the product is required. 

Side-Wire Stitchfng (or Stapling). A stitch used in sewing 
together the leaves of a book or pamphlet on top of the 
'fold lines constitutes this pwDpe^. This' method is 
inexpensive and commonly .used for small reports and 
other materials. ;An ordinary \)t heavy, duty stapler is ^ 
reqtiired. ^ ' ' ' ^ 

Velo. Two separate, solid plastic bars, front and back 

(nonspiral), grip specially punched paper in this type o-f 
y binding. This is an inexpensive and professional looking ^ 
\ binding used for both small and large products. Media 

centers *are usually equipped witl^ velo bars and machinery 
,for the special paper punching required. Velo ^binding is' 

"tight" and is inadvisable if users* will want the product to- 
• lay flat. 

Plastic pomb. This comb , binding c^qnsists of cut pl§stic ♦ 
bindingi^bne piece) used, with speTpially punched paper. ^ 
Comb W»ding allovvs products to lay open flat. It is more 
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expensive than the methods described above and requires 
media center capabilities for punching and assembly. 

Spiral Wire. In spiral tinding, a cylindrical spiral of wire 
or plastic is passed through a row of punched holes at the 
edqa of the. paper. Spiral wire binding allows products to 
lay flat. It is often used for large documents (e.g.' 
teacher's manuals). This method is relatively expensive, 
but very diorable, and is recommended for higli-use 
products. • 

Perfect This binding process consists of trimmiug the 
folds at the back of the book and applying an adhesive to 
hold the pages together. This ts essentially the same 
nrrethod u^ed to' make pads. Used' in large press runs, 
perfect binding is dpne by professional publishing houses,' 
and because many copies are produced, the per copy cost 
IS relatively small. ^. 

Cloth Back Binding. Also 'called hard back or case 
binding, this method encloses the content pages within a 
rigid cover. This type of binding is very durable a^id is 
used for large printings of high-use products (e.g., 
textbooks, library books). 



Major F>rinting Processes 



Photocopying. Photocopying is ideal to^sgrVi^ll runs and 
for materials which need not have a highly polished 
appearance. Photocopying is a photoqraphic -- as opposed 
to a printing -process and works b^stV with positive progfs 
and other reflective copy (not transparent or translus- 
cent). [photocopying materials originally printed or photo- 
copie'id oh colored paper will reproduce gray; -white papers 
originals should be used.' . • ' . 
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. Offset Lithography. In this process, linked impression 
from a plate is first made on a rubber-blanketed cylinder 
and then transferred ta the paper being printed. ^ Offset 
printing is relatively ine,xpensive, confers a sharper 
appearance than photocopying, and prints on a wide^ 
variety of surfaces. For larger press runs, offset printing 
is less expensive than photocopying. Only finalized 
produQts should be pri-nted bffset, as changes in the copy 
require making new plates. 

Letterpress. Leftterprfe^s printing is more expensive and 
produces a more consistent-quality product than offset, * / 
Basically,, the letterpress involves thQ transfer of ink from 
a raised surface (type or plates) to the paper of any 
^thickness. While letterpress printing confers a very 
pr'ofessional appearance,, it does not produce halftones as ^ * 
easily as does offset. 

Gravure. Of the three major printing nrtethods, gravure^. 

is the most complex and the most expensive. tt ^is 

generally used only for expensive, illustrated materials or 

for very large runs. The widest range of tone^ is produced 

by the gravure and the process is compatible with a wide * • 

^variety of surfaces. 

Other printing processes exist (duplicator, silk screen, 
collotype), but these are unlikely to be the chosen i 
methods for producing educational products. 
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Resource's • 



4 



Reference materials and' consultant assistance for 
^ dev.elgping prin^ products are ayailabl6 from many."^- 
sources; Content-area specialists m^be^-acces^d.f 
through st^te departments of education Ind, in many^ >- 
states, fe^irough intermediate agencies operating- al: "Ihe**,*^ ! 
'county lem. ^ Resources and ' information ^ are also k-"- 
available through local unjvewities, libraries,, and teacher 
centers. NDN projects cap receivp belp from' their NDN " 
• State Facilitator. The USOE Regional Offices are^ f 
another good source of^ Information, as 'are the NIE , 
Regional Exchange* projects (see Rpsoyrces in nonprinV 
chapter). , ' , ^ . \ ^ \ 

A central file of national, Regional, state> and locaf . ^ 
ageaci6s^ which can provide materials and assistance ,is " 
maintained by, the Resource and Referral -Service (RRS). 
Projects contacting RRS for help \{/ill receive a "package"^ 
containing the name, address, telephone- number, and^ 
contact person's name fw the various agencies which ,can ' 
provide assistance with the content and development' 
p/ocess for the educational materials you wish tO-producb: 

^ Resource and Referral Sfervice ^ 
The National Center foNReslearch in ^ 
Vocational Educat^Qr;) ' ' . ^ 

• ' , • The Qhio State University * 
1960 Kefnny Road ^ . / 
. Columbus, Ohio 43210 ' 

• ' (800) 848-4815 or (614) 486-3655 ^ ^ ^ 

The -reference materials -cited in the bibliography section 
may also assisfproduct developers. • 

« 
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Selected Biblioqracjj^ for Developing Print Products 



A^^anual of style, for authors, editors, and copyriqhtefs 
^ ^12th ed., r^vj. 'Chicafgo: University of Chicago 
Press,. 1969v 

Berryman, 'G. hJotes on graphic design and visual 
^ ct)mmunication . Los Altos; CA; William Kaufman, 
Inc., 1978. ^ ' ^ V . 

* "Brighamy N. |-l€w to do leaf jgts, ^ newsletters, and 
' newspapers . Someryille, MAf England Free 

- Press, 1976.. v 

©rodinsky,' B. An ideabook for, the education editor . 
*- ' 'GlassboKO, NJ: Educational Press Association of 
. America, (^^lassboro State Ct^Iege, 1974. 

Bruno, M. (Ed.). ^ The pocket pal; A graphic arts 
production, handbook (Rev. ed.). » NeW' York: 
International Paper Co., 1976. 

Fair textbooks; A resoujfce guide . Washington, D.C.; 
U.S. Commission onJCivil Rights, 1979. 



Ford, J.H., et al., A guide to developing educational 
products . Andover, MD; The NETWORK, 1978. 

Hanks, K., & Belliston, L. Draw!^ A visual approach to 
thinking, learning and communicating . Los Altos, 
CA: William'Kaufmah, Inc., 1978. 

Hanks, K., Belliston, L., & Edwards, D. Design yourself! 
Los Altos, CA: William Kaufman, Inc., 1978. . 

Hunt, J.M., Johnson, M.T., and Degener, D.C.> Guide to 
packaging your, educational program . F^r West 
Laboratory for Educational Research and 
Development, San Francisco, CA: 1980. 
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Hurley, G, D,, & McDougall, A, Visual impact in print / 
Chicago: American Publishers Press, 197h 

James, C,R,, et ah. Developer's guide; Preparing 
materials for distribution . Columbus: The Ohio 
. State University Press, 1976, 

kotler, P, Marketing for nonprofit organizations , 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1975, 
> 

Lee, Bookmaking; The illustrated guide to design and 
production . New York; r\r, Bowker Co.. 1 9^S. 

Lem, 0,P, Graphics master , Los Angeles: Dean Lem 
Associates, 1977, ' 

Melcher, D,, & Larrick, R, Printing and promotion 
handbook . New York; McGraw-Hill Book Co,, 1566.. _ 

Striink, W,, Jr,, & White, -E,B, Xhe elements of style (3rd 
ed,). New York: Macmillan, 1979, 

United States Office of Education, Forms and 
formalities; A resource , Washington, D.C: USOE, 
1978. (ERIC/EDRS No. ED 153 662) 

• « 

White-Stevens, L. Guidelines for writing and printing 
manujtls; A resource manual for project directors 
and staff , Princeton: Educational Improvemetit 
Center-Central, 1979, 
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The Non.print Product: Design, 
Development, and Production 

Judith Mann ; \ 
Ann||/lurphy 



Today's media present opportunltres" for ^ developing 
nonprint educational products 'which can convey 
information effectively for, 9 , variety of purposes and 
audiences. Careful analysis of the intended purpose and 
audience in order to ensure use of the most appropriate 
mode of presentation, and rigorous attention to 
development and production processes are essential. 
Audiences have become quite sophisticated as viewers»of 
media products; therefore, ^ an inappropriate, poorly 
designed or imperfectly executed product will distract 
and disfavor an audience, and the message, however valid, 
will be Joat through audience inattention. . ^' ' 

Some forms of nonprint media products can be produced 
successfully by developers themselves; others "should be 
produced either by or under the 'dii^ection of experienced 
media professionals. Developer energy, in all cases, should 
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be directed to^vard planning, ^stablishtrig and clarifying 
objectives, budgeting, identifying media audiences, 
establishing schedules and deadlines, preparing the script, 
and selecting appropriate professional, .services. The 
guidelines presented in this chapter are intended to assist 
developers in designing and developing quality nonpjrint 
products and^in making production decisions. Information 
about working with media professionals is also included. 
A glossary of terms is included, not only to define various 
terms as tbe^y appear in the text, but^also to provide 
information by which a developer may become more 
conversant with an audio-visual professionaL 



Deigning A Nonprint Product 



^ Let*s assume' that a decision has been made to produce a 
^ nonprint, or audio-visual^ product. What steps must be 
taken to eJhsure the optimum success for the production 
^ and dissemination of the material? Crucial to any project 
are the initial planning stages wherein a clear objeqtive is 
» identified, a target audience decided upon, coherent ide^ 
I for the design formulated, and a budget and timeline 
established. It is essential to plan all stages with^^U 
personnel in advance . Every dollar spent in planning will 
save from $100 t& $1,000 later, if changes are required 
during final stages (Humphrey, Note 1). During'the initial 
planning stages, , it is -advisable to keep the choice of a 
format open as long as possible. 

^ Basic decisions underlying th'fe design and development of 
a nonprint product parallel those for development of a 
print product: 1) the target" audience (the us^r) should be 
established and the characteristics and needs of that 
group identified; 2) the purpose of the product must be 
^ clarified; and 3) the need for the product should be 
^analyzed^ If the, intended pufrpose of a product is 
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^ adequately addressed b'y ah already existing product or via 
other i*e}s'ources, projecf efforts m'ight best be utilized 
differently, , 

Once the audience and purpose have 'been icjentified, the 
statement which delineates these becomes the gbjective; 

. for example, Jhis producf is designed to helpl developers 
of educational materials understand the process bf 
developing an audio tape. Easiest to produce effectively 

^ are products fulfilling one clear objective. Products, with 
muddled, counterproductive, objectives 'or with no 

/particular objective at' all are generally destined for 
failure. Decisions ^about the objective of the productjo be 

^ developed mu^t therefore be given a great deal of 
attention;^ once objectives are established, adherence is 
critical, . ^ 



Chbosing A Media Format 



When objectives, timelines, and b^jdciet' constraints have 
been considered, selection of the-specific format begins. 
^ Selecting ^ fofmat refers to chosing the way in which the ' 
"matei*ials will be presented. For example,, you may 
, choose ^to.pre^nt your matferials as a manual, ^ a slide 
tape, oh^ set of activities; these Sre fqrmats. The 
process of selection involves considering the 'following • 
' ,d|uestions. * • 

1. yWhat kind of informatiorv to be addressefl? 

Examples/ of inforgnation cat§gories inclLide 
factual information, visual identifications, 
principle^, concepts, oi^ rules, procedures or 
operations, perceptual . mjpbor acts, 
attitudesr, opinions, or motivation. v * 
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How is the content classified? Decisions must 
be made on the following questions: Is the 
recognition or recall of specific sounds an 
objective? Is the recall or recognition of a 
three-dimensional object required? Is the 
-understanding of two-dimensional spatial 
relationships an objective? Is recognition or 
analysis of a prooedure an objective? 

Is the potential format appropriate to the 
stated ctojectiv?? To answer this requires an 
analysis of the attributes of the'nfiedium, a* 
subject that will be presented ,in the next 
section. . . • 

Does your objective require the use of sound 
and/or motion? Do voices need Xo: be 
reproduced? Is a display of motion necessary 
to demonstrate a skill, model performance,' or 
providQ feedback? 

'Should your production be in color? Black and 
white productions are less expensive than 
cplor. Color, however, • usually increases 
interest, realism, and ' communication 
effectiveness , (Brown, Lewis, & Harcleroad, 
1577). ' • • . . . ^ 

Does the sophistication of the forniat fit the 
audience? Is the vocabuJary used correct for 
the target audience? Is the subject matter of 
interest -to the audience? Is * information 
presented at the correct rate for learning? 

Does the existing . budget allow for the 
production of this format? Does the budget 
provide for * materials, time, . consultants, 
production, duplication,^ and professional 
audio-visual assistance? 
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•8. In what environment will tt^ product be Used'^ 

Examples include classes ''^of more than 30 
students, regular sized classes, small groups- 
independent studies, conference presentations, 
broadcast studios, and so on. Mattas (Ndte 2) 
recommends that presentation for groups 
numbering six or less can be oral; for groups of 
6-15, materials supplementary to thq oral 
presentation should be distributed; for 'groups 
of 15-30, slide-tape presentations are 
effective; and for groups larger than 30, films 
are excellent. 

9. Does the intended user have the budget to buy 
the product? The developer may have ^n 
excellent, professional quality videotape, but 
if the school district (for example) can't afford 
it, the develop©^ has lost his or her market. 

10. 4s the equipment required for this format easily 
accessible to the potential users? Commonly 
used equipment requirements enhance the 
likelihood of wide usage. Elementary schools 
do not usually have video equipment, for 
example. 

11. Cart the user operate required equipment? A 

bank of four projectors with a dissolve unit 
may work extremely well for the developer's 
in-house use, but will not be used by a 
classMom teacher or aide because of its 
complexity. Remember the potential user. 
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Production: In-House or Professional?^ 



Once the media format is chosen, developers rWust decide 
whether to produce the product in-house or to/ work with 
med{a professionals. There are several formats that can 
be produced successfully in-fiouse if staff members have 
some background in the. media, aven as a hobby. These 
formats are silent slide show, sound slide show with a 
simple narrative tape, silent filmstrip with accompanying 
script, filmstrip with simple narrative sound, and simple 
narcative audio tapes. Media formats bther than these 
require professional equipment and e)aiertise. 

If staff research is necessary for the project, all 
inf orma^tion and resources should be gathered on identified 
before 'preparing the script. All tasks and siJbtasks which ^ 
must be accomplished By staff should be identified and 
the time spheduled for each established. A time schedule- 
should be agreed upon with the media professipnal, if one 
is involved, in* which major activities are correlated and 
'components and resoarces identified: A written chart or 
schedule should be pr^epared so that all steps and 
responsibilities are clear. This schedjtile should servfe as a 
reference point for all involved introduction, j)articularly 
at critical time overlaps where the outcome of one 
function "depends on the outcome of another. 
Responsibilities should be delegated clearly., with each 
person involved knowing exactly what is expected. ^ 

When media . professionals are involved in ^he project, 
initial planning meetings should include them. Gejjprally, - 
t1\ese meetings consjst of three stages — defining what is \ 
wanted, considering what is possible, and mutually 
deciding upon what is to be done. In working with. media ^ 
professionals, confidence in 'their expertise and trust in 
their creative and production , decisions should fee 
established early in the working , relationship. Before 
choosing a professional, review some of his ^or her - - 
previous works Jer effectiveness and^ corop^tibilifiy of 
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style with the goals of the intended product^'Thesa should 
not become issues once work' with the professional has 
begun a match should be ensured before development 
begins. ' » * 

Other criteria should be considered' in choosing a media 
producer. Because the producer is the keystone of the 
^ production unit, it is essential that he or she have a sound 
working knowledge of bath the media chosen and of 'the 
material that will be translated into the medium. The 
latter can come from, staff research ancL communicaticxn. 
The potential^ producer should - display the . following 
characteristics: intelligence and a capacity for quick 
thought and action; a talent for forming positive working 
relationships; a talent for organization and follow- 
through; a sense of commitment; imaginative flair;/a 
sense of aural and visual potential; and a realistic, 
budget-oriented -approach to production. A decision to 
ire a producer^solely on the 'basis of a low bid is courtihg. 
lisaster. If costs of production appear to exe^ed budget 
limitations, consider whether the content or format- of the 
proposed product can be scaled down and still achieve the 
original purpose. ' . ' 



Script Preparation 

The next step in the design and development [process is 
developing the script. A script is a written description of' 
the visual images and the sound which accompanies them. 
The sequence* of events is usually numbered, and the 
cumulative time.^elapsed indicated (Ely, 1980). 

The first step in script pi^eparation is writing the scrjpt 
outline. The script outline can be prepared collaboratively 
by project staff and the producer, or it^can be prepared by 
the -producer according\tp the objectives established. A 
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careful outline ^enhances the quality, of ^e script, for it 
.removes the danger -^of a vague and wandering style. The 
outline shoOfd not be ^)erceived, ^however, as an ironclad 
contract. Mt is a tool for guiding effeStive script 
, development. ^ ' ' . * 

Th^ cgmpleted script outline ^rovid^s the structure for 
the script itself, which should includ^(Ely, 1980): 

1. An approppiate- introduction- with a statennent" 
of purpose; • " ' 

2. Clear transi\|oi1al narrative^ and vjsual 
st>atements w*ithin the material; 



3. Arrangement* and juxtaposition of ^each evei^t< 
^ in an effective manner; \ , 

4. ^ Adequa|^ Qmph'feisis of important points; ' 

5. Vooabulary level which is appropriate ta the 
i comprehension level of^the target audience; 

6. "Explanation - of technical terms and 

abbi'eviations wheri necessary to enable viewer 
understanding; 



7. Proper nomenclature for the * tools and 
equipment used; ^ 

8. ' Complete, and" accurate »r^e^ferei1cej to related 

materials; , I 

# i ' • 

9. TjBthnically accurate information with a 
minimum of ' irrelevant and | disruptive 

'Information; 

10. Rate of pre'sentation (pacing) and length which 
is appropriate to the target adcli0nce and the 
•complexity of the subject matterj and 
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Ul. ' Generatipn and maintenance of viewer 
• • interest, ("p. 18) 

To help organize scrifJt production, it may be convenient 
to, use storyiDoard df yI5ur production. A -storyboard 
provides "a visual display of illustrations and , written 
narration arranged fn appropriate sequence. Instruction to 
the photographer^ artist, narrcftor, aod/or audio engineer 
are usually included" (Ely^ 1980^ p. 16).' To prepare the 
storyboard simply write down on^ separate cards the 
details of eaph visual you intend to use, the scene number, 
, treatment, of . shot (tloseup, etc.), directions* 'for 
production petsonneJ (director^ photographer, etc.), and 
narration^ dialpgue, and sound. effects to accompany each 
visual (Brown et d., 1977). . ' , # • ' 

. • ' ' ' • . ' » ' ^ 

An actual production sccipt which contains every element 
^ of production car^be difficult, to read. The developer may 
, wish to suggest Co the producer that the drafts and final 
scripts pre^nted fot review *and approval be abbreviated, 
o It may bg, necessary, to meet several times for revision^ 
and additions before the script is satisfactory. 

. 'V . ' , • ' 

.After ^letermining that^the script does follow the outline 
faithfully and meets the stated objectives, great care 
should be given to analyzing, whether^ the .script can 
actually be produced. Ideally, this analysi's should be, done 
by someone who knows exactly what a camera can or 
* cannot photograph or what a tape recorder can or cannot 
xecord. If the script has been written by someone 
' knowledgeable in the content nriatter, but not irt' audio- 
visual translation, i^t is essential that production 
feasibility he analyzed'^by an experienced producer. , 

I^ guidelines fdr development and script preparation are 
followed carefully, the final product should meet stated 
objectives and >^intentions. Changes for "most media 
formats are difficult and/or costly to make once the 
product is completed. It is possible to change a slide in a 
' -slide-tape presentation, or to insert or edit out a portion * 
of a simple audio tape, but changes in edited video tapes. 
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filmstrip^, films, or sophisticated^ audio tapes* and %lide- 
' *tape shows involve complex procesees. It is for this reason 
' that fime and attention , to initial planning and careful 
•scrij)t development have be^* emphasized. ^ 



Mehia Formats 



The^ ^oUowing discussiori of major media formats is 
divtided into: Slides' and Slide-^Tape Presentations-, 
Filmstrips, Films, Audio Tapes, Videov Videodisc, and 
Televising. The djscussion of --each of these formats 
includes informahiion on Equipment, expertise rteeded, 
relative costs,^ advantages and constraints, and other 
factors which should be Qonsidered in f ormab^sejection.' 



Slices and Slide-Tape Presentations 

If the developer decides that neither motion nor. sound is 
required for his or her product, slides alone will prob'ably 
serve .the purpose. If motion is not 'r-^quir^d, but sound is 
needed, a slide tape may be the be^t choice. 

Slides are used in, a 35mm format (2" x 2" slide 'nngunl). 
Within a ^et, all slides shoulfl be this size and should be^ * 
horizontal (Ety,- X98D). Ely recommends ttie following 
guidelines in preparing sllde^prefSfenfeations: ^ * ' * 

' . / . f 
L Use color film.for-all slides. \ ' ' 

4 ^ . ^ , 

^ *~ • 

2. Limit each slide -to' oge main idea, 

3. Use progressive disclosure (building up an idea,: .^ 
pdint-by-point using 'additional information in 
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, .^each successive 'sHdd. untif ^ the . visual. Is 
complete)* ' \ 

► 4. Limit each slide to 15-20 'words and include no 
^ more than will be discussed. 
• » * * * ^ 

5. L^ve space between lines (at least the size of 
^ a capital letter). 

6. ; U^'e^ several .simple slides rather .than one' 

complex slide.' ^ 

\ - . . . ' ' ' * 

7. Use duplicate slides to refer to the sam^ idea 
\at different poirits in the presentation. 

J , * ' » . * 

8. Bas^^he minimum^rtwork letter size* on the 
maximum^ viewing djstance. The minirgum 

- "height for^a'U letters/word's, or^phfases which 
will appear in th§ finah art" should^be in the' 
ratio^o/ 1:50 of letter height to height-df*finai 

. projected areai The mininri^m lower case 
letter height should be 1/8"- on 6" x 9" ai^twork, 
• but 1/4" wbuldb^better. • ' ^ ' . ' 

9. Sei;vicea should include all labor and /naterials 
. / necessary for the; development o( artwork 

sutable for Veproductlcm of 2 x •2-inch slide 
transparencies utilizing^ a 3x4 inch aspect 
.ratio with all ci^itical information contaif{ed 
within the standard *tv "safe area" for 'the 
, visual material. The -"safe area" is 'a -space 
smaller than the TV picture tube which^s sure ' 
to. be seen on; a commercial TV receiveV. In 
^' .other, words, the extreme edges of almost any 
graphic materiall wiH probably not be seen on • 
the receiver and alKart work .far JV mast take 
thi^ factor into account.* ^ — » * 

10. \ Number* slide raounts in * order of their' 

appearance. The slide sequ^e-number- shoJld 
appeac on each slide jpount «lt)ng the uppef. 
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edge (to be viewed by th^projectionist), when 
\ the slide is inserted Into 'ar slide tray for 
' projection. * " . * * ^ * 

11. • Mount slide's in"3^mm double,7rame, plain thin 
cardbjDard mounts. Thejnounts should provide/ 
fpi* positive lockirtg to prevent* them from 
^ ^ ' ''coming apart during handling, shipping, and/or 
storage, (p. 25) • * 

Slides offer the advantage of being^readily reorganized in 
.order to accommodate the preferred sequence of visuals. 
The sequence may be^asily edited or updated, Slides are 
somewhat less durable than either films or filmstrips 
• becatise of the frequent individual handling that is 
requiredtfor their ilie af^j^because they are susceptible to " ' 

' dampness. As long as a slidfe carousel with a locking ring 
is used, the potential for disorganization and individual 

,r ' picture Ipss is minimizecl. Glides must be handled, 
carefully. The developer ^should .have a duplicate set ta 
work with^ and keep the nVaster set untpuched. .One^x. ' 
fingerprint can ruin an o'riginm;* . . 

Producing a- slide presentation alwiQys requires^a script, 
regardless of whether it is to be a silent or spund 

' presentation. The script must give a clear indication of 
what slides are to be taken^and in what o^^ler.they are to 

. b^ presented. A slide show produced without , this tight 
structure stands^a-great chance o^f not gefctilig its message 
across in clear terms. A silent, one-pfojec{or slide show is'^ 
the simplest kind and can reasonably be developed in- / 
'•house, provided there is a competent photographer 
available and, las stateqj, a clear, organized script frcfm ^\ ^ 
which to --work. When working in a silent mode, clear 
graphics might be -incorporated into the slidis. . 
(laboratories are now equipped to prpduce excellent slfd^ 
frpm flat' artwork, and generally offer free technical^ 
advice. The slides for a one-projector show can be 
adv^flced manually or by 'an i/iaudible electronic sigrral 
(1,000 Hz toneV recorded on one track of a cassette. This . 
signal (also called "beep" "puls'e") can .be handled b*y ' 
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bevelopeif^ with' the" corrett' equipment. If a slick 
presentatton with sound is to be pr.oduced, professional 
execution of the sound 'track should .be' considered,. 
Anything sho.rt of a ^simple narrative is dif ficjjlt^^^' 
produce due to- mixing considerations,' ' 'levels bf 
recordings, and co;nplex editing." f • ' ^ 

Development 'of a" nriultiplte image slide presentation for 
two or. more^projectors is best left to the expertise of 
audio-visual professionals. Prefcise tinaing is required when 
working- with multiple, fast-paced irhages, and often a 
computerized system ,is needed. ' Mgltiple image 
presentartons ree^uire "additionar devices beyond the 
projectors; 'these ^' include . encoders ■ to produce- 
synchronizing _ signals, ' dissolve or fader units, and 
progra'mmers.. It should be" noted that slide -products, 
•accepted for commercigl publication will probably be 
distributed as filmstrips, which are far less expensive ^o 
reproduce. , . . . ^ . , > 

Costs. For, a ^mple, in-Rouse presentation with a 
straight cassette narr^Jti.va, the costs may not go beyond 
the cost bf film, process'ing, and the cassette. Fijm stocic ' 
and processing costs should be figured on a shooting ratio 
of at least fogr times the number.of images shot to the 
number of images actually used in the production. 
Calculate 'backwards "from the nufmbpr of images indicated ' 
in the production script to establish this figure. The cost 
for a professionally prepared slide, show generally 
averages between $400 to $500 per running minu'te ' ' 



Audita Tape 

An audio tape is typically used, .to accompany slide 
presentations. Occasionally, however, there may be- a, 
need for only audio materials. 1^ is not neeessary to go to' 
a professional studio to produce a simple, quality 
rec6rding, but care and attention are required. In making 
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a tape recording, there \s no subsUtute for a domplete 
working knowledge Jbf the tape recorder, that, is being ^ 
Osed, its capabilitres and limitations. ^ • 

An-sopen reel* (re^l-tb-reel) system sljould he Qseti when 
producing edited tapes. With^ihis ^system (preferably a 
four-track deck), the tape is accessible for splicing, and 
t^h'e faster spteeds and large surface areas permit -precise 
and accurciXe work. , ^ . c . ^ 

* . 4' • ' 

Wher> recording,' several elements come into play: • 

• » » ■« 

' • ^ 

-'1. The recording speed relates to 'frequency 
response and quality* As a rule of thumb, use 
the "^slowest acceptable speed f9r an intended 
^ * purpose,* generally either. 3-3/4 - inches per / 
' second Ops) or 7->l/2 ip^. . ^ 

2. Jhe use of a proper4y adjusted VU meter i^ives 
an^'acpurate npeasurement of* relative .sound , 

^ strengths and permits production of recordings 
that'are dynamically acceptable.' * * 

3. ^ Wh^n working with microphones,, it is 

.important^ to , consider the choice* < of 
microphone relative to what is'to'be recorded,* 
the placement * of * the mike(s), ' and /the 
* ' / '^^ acoustics of the rooiji. - . 

• ' ^ l ^ - ' .* : ; 

4.. It is importantAo us^ high quality tape 'with 
^ . characteristics ^appropriate for the intehded 

application. ' . . 

/ ' * 

5. Copyrighted music -and/or' sound 'effects- 
.cannot be used. Con§utt: a studio or other 
library for "cleared" rYiusic and sound effects. ^ 

• 6. 'The use of multiple v6ices on an audio tape i^ 
recommended, -for only one voice throughout, 
*^ can befome quite boring. Remember 'l^ use . 
•voices without regional accents. 
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Cassette tape recorders should be considered when edited 
tapes are not a goal or when audio-visual application is- 
intended. Cassettes have been limproved t,o the point 
where they now nearly rival the open-reel machine in 
sound quality, and they certainly have 'the -^advantage of 
being more portable. Top-bf-the-line cassette recorders 
are equipped. with'VU meters for, monitoring the sound 
levels and provide complete mono/sfereo compatability 
from machine to machine. Tape cas3Qltes are'available' in 
lengths denotpfd by their total playing time. They range 
from a total playing time of 30 minutes (C-30) to ^-120 
minutes (C-12Q). Cassettes that play longef than 90 
mihute$ lotal are ultrathin and delicate, and should be 
used for special purposes only. For more^ complex' 
recordi^ngs, with mixed tracks of sound effects, music, and 
narration, it becomes necessary to work with a sound 
engineer and/or a sound studio,. 

Costs. The range of costs is considerable, based upon the 
complexity of the tape to be generated. If a simple tape is 
required, the costs might only be the price of the cassette 
or reel, which would amount to only a ffew dollars. If the 
services of a sound studio are required, yjDU can estimate 
on at least a $35 per houl* charge, with prices spiraling 
when working with major studios. Additional costs are 
added if professional voices, music, and sound effects are 
, used. 



Filmstrips 



Th9 filmstrip is a series of still pictures on a strip of 
- single-frame 35mm film. As with slides, artwprk and 
photographs must bfe positioned horizontally. At one time 
it was necessary to photograph for filmstrips on a special 
half-frame camera, but now -^it is possible to use a • • 
standard 35mm camera and Tiave the images transferred 
to an interneglitive by a photogrglphic laboratory. This ^ 
makes it feasible to produce filmstripj with no sound or < 

er|c , , ""_^0d . 
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witbas4mple sound, provided that a cap^able photographer 
ancPgraphic artist are available and that objectives antl 
script are clear. The material should be tested* in a slide 
format, however, before it is transferred to filmstrip 
format-(Ely, 1980). 

Filmstrips ban be silent (with captions incorporated) or 
can be accompanied by a sound program on' tape or 
record. If used, captions should be limited to two lines 
(Ely, 1980), and should be nontechnical. Remember that 
because the wordS will appear white, the bottom portion 
of the.^ide' should be, dark. Filmstrips can-be advanced 
manuaUy, by an audible signal that is laid down on the 
audio trackj or automatically, by an inaudible signal that 
advances the strip. 

There are a number of good reasons for choosi^ 
filmstrips as a format, particularly if motion is not 
necessary. ^They ar^ an. exceJlent means of illustrating 
concepts and of tying words to visuals of objects. They 
are best used for a single ^concept or task, but the 
agiglication range is enormous, spanning a wide variet;y of 
Instructional levels, from primary grades to adult 
edupation. Filjnstrips are especially suited to individual 
pacing, as the strip can b^un backwards arid forwards, as 
needed, and held on a' fram^ for as* long as necessary. 
Active participation with' the incorporation of discussion 
or testing questions is feasible. Information can be 
condensed on filmstrips; hepce,' they offer an excellent- 
medium for supplementing and reinforcing learning from 
other experiences and Tor consolidating and reviewing 
learning. Large or small* groups, or individuals, can view 
filmstrips easily. The equipment requtred for filmstrip 
projection is usually relatively inexpensive and accessible. 
It should be noted. However, that, unlike slide^ shows, 
filmstrips cannot be updated. 

Co$t3. Filmstrips have become* visuaHy sophisticated 
over the last few -years, so that to produce a competitive 
filmptrip may mean a large investment in^special effects 

fl;) • ' " • 
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and graphics. When producing a filmstrip with professional 
production, music, and narrator, the developer should 
estimate approximately $400 to $500 per minute, plus the 
cost of internegative preparation ($400 to $500). Special 
'effects, graphics, ' or optics will increase the cost 
cgnsiderably. The industry standard is $1,000 per running 
minute. From the user's standpoint, filmstrips are 
economical — they are less expensive tu buy than the 
same cnaterial in book form with the same number of 
color photographs, and they are also less expensive than 
sets of slides (Brown et al., 1977). 



Film 



Traditionally, film re^ts on a four-part foundation: script, 
direction, . camera, and editing. Once the script is 
prepared, the film becomes a collaborative effort, 
undergoing many reworklngs by people other than the 
script writer(s), namely the director, the camera person(s) 
_and the editor(s). For these reasons the developer must be 
extremely patient and willing to"" make a sizeable 
economic investment for a film project. Filmmaking 
involveTthe following stages: 1) shooting scenes with a 
16mm or 8mm camera (only major co/nmercial'stud'ios can 
afford 35mm fil^m production)? 2) processing * film and 
producing a work print; 3) editing a work print and laying 
dpwn^ sound tracks; 4) dubbing, which is producing a 
composite sound track; and 5) producing a fin^l print. 



Ther^^ are advantages ;^to- choosing a film format,' 
especially if the developer plans wide-scale distribution 
for the product. It is suitable '^for "trans^nission .on 
broadcast television, if Jthe' proper persons can be 
contacted^ and persuaded to use the product. It \s a 
flexible medium that can be used exactly as and when it is 
required. It^can teach anything related to mQtion, present 
and illustrate real life ' situations, and broaden 
understanding well beyond a person's own' experiences. 
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The main disadvantage of film is economic, with 
production costs continually rising. , One* option, if film is 
bejng considered, is the use of special 8mm film (Supeij 8). 
Super 8 provides a form of film les6 expferasive, easy-to- 
use; because it is contained in ^a cartrjjbge, complex 
rewinding or threading is usually not reqCured (Browp et 
al., 1977). In education, 8mm competes strongly with 
16mm, particularly in the areas, of Single-concept and - 
continuous-loop films. The most satisfactory film size for 
large group^ viewing, however, is the 16mm. Super 8 a:an 
be used for indiyi(iuals as easily as for large groups, but 
because it is one-third the projected image size of 16mm, 
it suffers in tg rms 'nf image quality, which is proportional 
to area^^'when Super 8 films are projected on a very 
bright pr&jector,- however, they will look sharper. If the< 
films will be shown on' television, cable transmission, 'or 
closed-circuit TV, Super 8 is best;* Super 8 originals 
transferred directly to tape formats lose less in quality 
than do 16mno originals. Trifere are only a few 
laboratoiries in the eatire country, however, with the 
range of capabilities for' processing Super 8 that are fairly' 
common for 16mm (they are Allocated in New York,- 
Chicago, Los Arjgeles, and San Francisco^. j 

Costs. A typical 16mm film costs '$2,000 to $4,000 per 
running minute, although it is possible to /produce an 
acceptable quality film at a little over $1,0001 per running 
J minute. The cost of Super 8 runs ^out one-third that of 
f l6mrTrffim. ^ 



Video Tape 



The state-of-the-art in video-tape production has been 
advancing so. rapidly over the past few years tttat it is 
almost impossible to keep up with current chaF\ges. These 
.changes are resulting in higher quality and ease, gf editing 
in the 3/4" color cassette tape* forfnat. The top-of-the- 
line carperas and decks now produce signals acceptable 
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^ for l?roadcast, p^situation that was 
^ a few years ago.s 



ajmost unthinkat)le just 



Videp-tape production somewhat' resembles film 
' : production in terms of the stagestj script preparation, 
'taping^ and editing. Video tape doeb not need processing, 
however, and anything recorded can be replayed 
immediately. As video tape involves electronic signals 
(.which never appear as images on the tape), the skills 
needed to. produce this medium differ somewhat .from 
those needed for film production. For example, the more 
spphisticated editing systems now require programminq 
knowledge." , 1 

Taping a video program on lo&ation .lisually requires the 
Services of three persons, one on camera (and deck), one 
on sound, and one to direct. More Elaborate location 
tapings and studio shooting sessions! include lighting 
personnel, additional camera persons, afoirson to operate 
the special effects generator, film cHiiin, and others. 
Additionally, at least one editor is requi'rfed. x. 

* ' * 

^ The production of .quality educational video"' -should be 
done by professipnal crews or producers; in JM" format- 
however, nrj^m^ educational institutions hkve Beta or VHS 
^ 1/2" viewing^teEtjs, which mea.io thit th6 3/4" tapes have 

to be transferred to 1/2", This can result !in a poor quality 
image because of the sloy/er speed and the smaller width 
of the tape. 

Video tapes are well suited for small classrooms, closed- 
- circuit situations, and individual learping experiences. 

Costs. Commercially producing a high-quality 3/4" color 
video-tape., master which is then dubbed to a second 

irnnn'^'°^ approximately $2,000 to 

3>3,000 for a 30-minute cassette. It is possibly, however 
to work with nonprofit resources, such as interm^ate 
agencies, colleges, schopls, or hospitals, for shared use of 
recording and editing ecfuipment, thus reducing costs. ' 
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Videodisc 



The* videodisc is arV unusual medium in that its most 
frequent applicationsx^nhance the effectiveness of other 
meclia. It includes a record-like disc, a videodisc player, a 
display monitor and, often, a separate microcomputer. 
Like video tape, videodisc can incorporate sound, motion, 
and still pictures. Because it can store up to 54,000 pieces 

^of visual information', retrieve them very quickly (as . 

^compare'd with, video tape), and (with the addition^of a 
computer) access them according to a variety, of patterns 
and criteria, the videodisc offers the potential for 
inforrpation forage and retrieval of visual inforfnation in ♦ 
much the same way that the computer is used to store 
statisticaf information. Unlike video, tape (which may be 
electronically edited) or film (which may be edited by 
splicing), a master videodisc cannot be altered. The 
information is perlVianent; therefore, it is not effective as 
a storage and retrieval s^y'Stem which demands periodic 
updating. 

Instructional use of the .videodisc oan be very effective. 
The combination of cof»puter capacity, extremely quick 
access, slow motion, and real-time motion offers the 
pronr\ise of a complete instructional package ail on a 
single disc. This medium, however, is not witfmjt its 
drawbacks. The cost of the videodisc, player is cfimparable 
tp the post of a quality videocassette pl-ayer.^ Adde?i to' 
this is the cbst of the video .display •monitor and' 
microcomputer.'Pt'oductibn cos^ts at this time, and for the 
fopeseeable future, are extremply high. To make an 
effective instructional videoclisc, a production team is 
rei^uired which includes a computer specialist, an 
instructional^ desigYier, and a content/education specialist. 
Videodiscs-can and are beihg produced by smaller groups, 
but their quality, use of the capabifi^iies of the computer, 
and the effectiveness of the . videodisc medium^ are 
obviously reduced: It is, unfortunately, just as easy to 
produce a poor quality .videodisc at a great cost a's it is to 
put together a sloppy video Eape or an inconsequential 
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computer program. Those in the field estimate that the 
design and development time necessary to produce a 
quality videodisc exceeds* actual production time of the 
aforementione'd by almost- ten to one. " Videodiscs 
currently in production, or recently completed, represent 
months and often years of work, and generally include on\ 
particular segment- of 'content - not' an entire course. 
Some of the edueatior^al groups involved in videodisc 
production plan to offer their discs to other users in the 
future, but few are commercially available at this time. 

Several educational institutions (e.g., th& Univehsity of 
Nebraska, the University of Utah) have se^ up videodisc- 
production groups to work with educational users. It/lmight 
be possible to work cooperatively with such groups to 
develop, videodiscs which are appropriate for a particular 



■ > ■ QKt-" upi idLc lur a particular 

project. The costs, howfe^er, may ou&^eigh the tangible 
benefits at this time. ThlSburden of equipment puSa5e 

I 



could 'also be trem'endous, especially when the question of 
standard formats has notbeen settled. 



Multimedia » \ 

\ 

J 



With the array of nr^dia formats available, it is extremely' 
tempting to WeveLcip a ?nultinrfedia product or package. 
Certain objeetft^e/ and budgets ma^ndeed be appropriate 
for multimedia endeavors, but some may not. Developers 
of educational products 'should answer several questions 
before deciding to pi^oduce a multimedia product or 
package. 

Is this approach the most effective for 
delivering, the content, or could a single media 
product accomplish the objective? 
Does the media combination have, a defined 
focus-that is, do all \inedia have a defined 
objective? - ' ^ 
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Doe? the additional , cost due to ihcreased 
producj^tion time,, equipment, personnel, and so 
on, become prohibitive? ' » 

How well will the .total product fit into 'an 
ongoing classroom situation? 

It should also be noted that a mOltimedia product is much 
more difficult to update than a single formaf product. If 
the developer -does choose ^ to produce multimedia 
materials, it would be advisable to consult an expert in 
• multimedia, because the coordination between, various 
formats can be complex. 



Television 



-4 



Television can be regarded Jn two ways. On one hand, 
television can convey programs specifically addressing^ ^a 
particular audience, for a particular purpose. On th«fother 
.hand, television .programs cap attract attention to 
products which have'been produced and used previousljj'. 

Ely (1980) makes several recommendations regarding the 
preparation of vi^al materials for television: , ' 

"1. Television is desigqe^l ; to show rnofaon , not 
'still, pictures. ^ • (?• ^ - ^ 

2. Regardless of audi.e^'be siz^^ the scri|^,t shou^|, 
be aimed at the indiN^lpual learner (viewer). 

5. The sound track mu^t be directly related .to 
. the visual elements and should tfe in the active^ 
h voice. ^ ■ > , 

* 4. The narration should not tell what is on the 
screen unless interpretation or clarification is 
necessary .or a critica^oint must be sti^gssed. 
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* 5. The scriR.t should offer a logical flow o( ^isual 

information. • i ' 

6x* Contrast in , visuals should" be clear but not 
extreme. Avoid large s^reas. of white since the . 
TV camera picks up strong light reflections 
^ whidh cause glitter and flare. ^ 

7. Keep details in graphics anV^des "simple and 
bold. If a visual is "busy*' or includes tbo much 
material, it will be distracting to viewers. 
' Irregular linea are accentuated on close-ups 
and unevenness "of lines and lettering is 
enlarged on the TV screen. 

* 8. Photographs should have good contrast, proper ' 
/ocus and good resolution since any original 
. defects will be ^enlarged on a' TV screen, (p. 
27«28) * " . 

^ The following seption presents an overview of four 
potential options for television broadcasting: educational 
* stations, commercial stations, cable^ television, * and^ 
closed-circuit television. ^ . ' 

\ 

Educational Television. Educational television station?* 
use the same Ultra High Frequenc>c (UHF) band plus 2" 
format as do commercial television ^stations. Because 
their funding is limited, productions are modest in sp'ope 
and there is a greater reliance the use of pTrer,ecoi%ed . 
' programming that, is not ^ original to the station; 
Educational programs generally .tend to communicate a 
structured body of information,^ ideas, or skills, and are 
often produced in series, as a iuppleijnent to conventional 
instruction. 

EducationaJ stations are an .Ideal way to reach- a large 
potential aLjdience at a relatively low cost. The feasibility 
^ . of airing productions on local educatmnar stations can 

only be determined by actual contact with the station. 
Educational television networks may be accessed through 
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local universities, ^^^llegeSj^publi 
* otb?r' local agenci""^ 



Commercial Televi; 
broadcasting' is by 
waves. ^ In this cou 
transmit through the 
cTiannels 2 through 
transmil^ters are consi 
of .any but regiona 
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ols, /libraries, and 



,v\(idesprea'3v.methpd^of 
_^|tr\s through the air 
ti^fel television stations 
qequenO>^ (VHP) band of 
of operating VHP 
well beyond the reach 
eies. 



♦ Commercial stations currently use largie format television 
equipment (2!!^ format for cameras and editing equipment), 
but the major networks are t^hanging to a 1" Type C 
format. By doing so, they can achieve an equally clear (or 
better) image as the 2" type, at;haJf the cost. Smaller' 
formats, such as 3/4" video, may'be^ transmitted through 
the use, of a , device known as a time base corrector so 
tha-t, theoretically, it woulds,^ nossible on a technical, 
basis fgr so agency-produced vtoeo' tape to he aired on 
nationql television. Com mercial stations, however, do not 
have a strong incentive for producing or 'airing 
educational programming because the profit * motive is 
lacking. Educational programming is, severely limited on 
commercial television. 

Jhe reduction of federal -'^fiindilig for ' the. Public 
B?oa9castirtg Service (F%S) would indicate that at the 
present time it may be difficult to get network "airing for 
independently prpduced programming not contracted by 
fhe netwcfrk. • ' . . 

Cable TelevisiorL\ An alternative to open broadcasting 
(either commercial or educational stations) in stnaller^ 
locations is by cable. Complex cable systems, known as 
carrier systems, offer better reception than broadcast 
distribution and are less subject to interference. A cable 
network. has g^reater capacity and a far greater audience 
involvement ' and * feedback * potential than bfgadcastj 
especially^where return paths allow'^udiences to respond 
by ,^rgr^alling' with codas. Inherently, it allows for 
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experimentation with htrman interaction, "anct so opens^up 
possibilities 0/ .working in are-as of social concern, 
intimacy, and the Jike.- In theory, cable djstributioii is' 
preferable, to open broadcasting 'for .educational purpq'ses. 
As^ the number ,of:i**transmittal channels are -not as . 
restricted as on broadcast, there is far less likelihood ^f * 
•being constrained by time and space. 

Depending upon the city contract, a cable systerj may 
offer many producing services to the public (including* 
nonprofit agencies). There may be an opportunity to 
produce material for direct transmission live from a 
studio, ^or to use their 1/2" or 3/4'« recording equipment* 
and editing equipment for transmission * at a later dale. 
Very- of ten^ there i^ a request fr^pl the cable system that 
if -air time is reserved by an agency, it be as a'cohsistent 
l*me*slot. This means that a series has to be produced, 
rather^ than a singfe production. The potential for 
producing for cable television is enormous, and, at this" 
time, underutilized.*- 

Closed-Circuit Television, In its simplest form, closed- 
circuit television is a single television camera linked .by 
cable to a receiver.. Fox educatioYial purposes, it can.be 
used in classro^s and lecture halls to show a* group of 
people small-scale objects or experiments which 
otherwise could only be viewed by a few' at' a time. By 
plifjking several receivers to the cable'system, a number'of 
classes can be served bygone teacher. And, a loRger 
connecting pable allows for remote viewing of dangerous"^ 
or inaccessible proceisses. 

TKe closed-circuit system is mocjular ^smd open to 
.expansion; its capabiHty is controlled only b^ technical 
and economic considerations.^^ !t is quite feasible to 
produce for closed-cireuit television. Emphasis should be ' 
^ content and audiencd', with simpler media applications 
iieing the most relevant,. 
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Distribution 

* 

Even though there are a number of similarities in Ihe 
issues faced in planning for the distribution of print or 
nonprint products, there are alste important differences 
which need to be considered*. 

As has been ^jdise«8sed, . nonprint^ products range ffom 
simple slidp presentations to professionally produced 
programs appropriate for corrlmercial television. Because 
the range of choicfes-is so great, it is imperative to base^ 
any dissemipation plan on the kind and quality .of product 
beihg 'developed. For example, •if a prodCict being , 
developed were of very high quality* "and suitably 
formatted, commercial or educational television *m1ght 
provide \he dissemination vehicle. Another example could 
be to take advantage of one medium to disseminate 
another, as in the use of video tape to distribute v^hat was 
originally^ a slide-tape show. . . " 

Whatever method is selected for packaging the product 
for its dissemination and distribution, a key 5tep is to 
make others aware of its existence. Options for 
accomplishing this goal include the^ use of brochures,, 
newsletters, presentations at meetings^ or conferences, . 
and in some 'cases, the purchase of advertising spate in 
selected journals or newspapers or the purchase of radio 
.or television spots. A major consideration for 
dissemination and distribution is cost; another is the* 
desired outcome. "A pjroduct which has potential, fpr 
yplume sales might make commercial at^vertislng viable; 
many edifcadbnal products would b6 more appropriately 
advertised with a less ambitious approach. 

To summarize, several of the major items to consider ' 
when'* making dissemination decisions ' infelude: cost, 
* p'ackaging requirements, ^ staff time available for 
dissemination activity, product quality, product suitability~~~^ 
for certain media, ^nd dissemination objective. 
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Copyrights and Permissions 



The requirements and procedures ■ for obtaining 
permissions, or copyright releases for nonprint |5roduCts 
parallel those cTiscussed in the chapter on print materials 
If you plan to use any material - photographs, text, music 
or lyrics, graphics or quotes -- from a copyrighted source 
you must obtain a.v^ltten release. In some cases, a fee 
will be rec^uired. Mdhy < times, use of material for 
educational purposes carries only a small fee- or none at 
&11-. /ees^for use of ijiaterial in "a product which will 
receive widespread dissemination, or which* will ' be 
commercially produced and .-distributed, may be substan- 
tially higher: Processes, for obtaining copyright release 
should be initiated early during the planning and dev^- 
ment of. the product^so' that any fees can be mcludWn 
budget planning. Also, it is far easier to substitute 
material during the script development phase than to edit 
out material^from a finished product. 



4 



' Summary ^ 

Today's'educational'product developers have before them 
9 spectj-unn of m'edia ^formats from which to choose. 
Careful analysis of tha intended purpose and audience \n 
order to ensure use of the most appropriate mode of 
presentation, and rigorpus" attention to development and 
production processes are "essential. Some^ forms of 
nonpnnt media products can be produced suecessfully by 
developers themselves^ others should be produced either 
by or under the dit«ection of experienced media 
professionals. It is hoped that the material in this chapter ' 
has provided guidelines for developers to make "the most 
informed choices for their educational medra products ' 
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Glossary ' 



~^dio Tape 



Cassette: A compact unit'housing a spool of 1/4" magnetic 
tape and a takeup reel.. Cassettes pernrrit^quick loading 
and have a full mono/stereo compatabllity. 

Dropout: The loss of a recorded signal during playback dJe^ 
to imperfections on the t^pe. Good sound tape^ is 
practioally. free of dropouts. * . - 

Dual Track (Half-Track) Recorder: Usually a monophonic 
tape 'recorder with a half-width recordm^ head thatJ 
makes it possible to record one track ol^he tape and^ 
then, by turning the tape over, record a second track in 
the opposite dir^tion. / 

Dub: A copy of another soun^ recording > 

Repack: Sound caused.by a system's microphone pickup 
of the sound output -fi^om i^s own speakers. 

Fidelity: A measure of the .degree'of exactness »wjth which 
* sound is reprocfuced or duplicated.' 

K Four-Track (Quarter-Track) Recording: A system by which 
four "different channels may be recorded on adjacent 
tracks and mixed. 

Frequency: The repetition rate of ' cytlic energy^ such as 
sound, expressed in Hertz. 

Frequency Range: The range between .the highest and 
lowest > pitched sounds which 'a tape recdfr^er can 
reproduce at a usable^ output. ^ •• ^ 
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Full-Track Recording: Applies to 1/4" tafDe only and 
defines the track width as equal to the tape width. 

Hertz; A unit that measures frequency (equal to one cycle 
per second), 

/ 

IPS (ips): An abbreviation for inches per second tape 
speed. 

Jack: Receptacle for a plug connector leading to the input 
or output circuit of a tape recorder or related equipmeQjL* 

Leaden Special tough nonmagnetic tape which is spliced 
to either end of a magnetic tape to prevent its damage. 
Also used for timing betweeji tnusical sections. 

Microphone: A device that converts sound into elecrical 
signals that can be used by' other pieces of audio 
equipment. Microphones vary in sound quality, generating 
system used, ^ directional patterns, and impedance. 
Common directional patterns include: 

Omnidirectional: A microphone that picks up sound 
* all directions. 

iP^aicdioid^ Unidirectional: A heart-shaped microphone ^ 

that picks up sound primarily in the direction it is 
, pointed. It does not pick up sounds to its rear. 

Bidirectional: A microphone that picks up sound in 
\. front of and^'behihd itself. It does not pick up sound 

from either side, 

r 

..Mixer: A device by which signals from two or more 
sources can be blended and fed simultaneously into a tape 
>rec'order at proper leVel and balance, 

Monoaural Recorder: A single channel recorder. 

Open Reel: * Designates) reel-to-reel tape recorders as 
opposed to quick-loading cassette types. This is the 
format for edited tapes. 
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Pre-Amp: An amplifer that raises extremely weak signal 
levels, such as those from a microphone, * to a levels 
sufficient to drive a power amplifer. 

, RF: An abbreviation for, radio frequency , which is that 
part of the general frequency spectrum between audible 
^ sound and infrared light. 

Splicing Tape: A special, ^essure sensitive, nonmagnetic 
tape used for splicing magnetic tape. 

Tape Speed: The speed at which tape moves past the head 
in. record or playbacljc modes. The stand is 7«l/2 inches 
per second Hps). Professional recording is often 15 ips. 

VU Meter: A volunrj^' unit meter that monitors recording 
levels and maintains them within disprtion limits of the 
tape. ^ 



Cut: An instantaneous transfer'from one shot to the next. 

Cutaway: A shot that temporarily 'draw^ the spectator's 
attention away from the main action to a related action. 

DissQlye: A gradual merging of the end of one shot into 
the beginning of the next. 

Dubbing: The process of re-recording the sound track of a ' 
film to make voice changes or adding sound to a film 



Editing: The process of assembling the shots into their 
final order, cutting them to their final length, dnd 
synchronizing a sound track. 
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Film 



after photography. 
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Fade-Ih: A gradual merging of the end of one shot into the 
beginning of the next. 

Fade-Out: A shot that gradually disappears into darkness. 

. » 

' Flip Fpame: The "flipping" of fram^^^To* reveal a new 
scene; usually speeds up time. ' , 

» 

Long Shot (LS): Shcvws the subject at a dis^tarice. Also 
known as the establishing shot, as it shows the subject in . 
relation to the ^surroundings.^ 

Magnetic Sound Track: Sound waves electronically 
recorded on an iron oxide tape. * > 

Mix: Sound tracks of dialogue, narration, sound effects, 
and music, lined up with ^he visual images, combined Into 
a final composite sound track. 

Montage: A series of shots dissolving one into the other to 
• suggest a passage of* time, a journey, and so on. 

Optical Sound Track: Sound track recorded on film through 
a photographic process.* 

Out-Take: A shot not used in the final film. 

Silent Speed: Film that is projected at 16 frames per 
second (16nnm). 

Sound Speed: Film that is projected at Z^Sf^'Trames per 

second (16mm). ' - ^ ^ ^ 

Soufjd Track: A narrow path on a length of film that 
carries the sound recording. 

Supers: One scene imposed over^another. 

^ 'Synchronous Sound: Dialogue that is recorded at the 
J precise moment of photogra'phy.^ ^ 
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Work Print: An inexpensive, low-quality print of selected 
scenes used'for ecJiting purposes only. 



I 



Filmstrip 



50 Hertz System: A system for automatically advancing 
filmstrips by an inaudible 50 Hz signal on an audio 
"^cassette. As cue tone and audio occur in the same track, 
the cassette may be used in both directions. Ordinarily 
prepared by commercial producers. 

Filmstrip Format Ratio: A 24 x 32mm forpnat filmstrip 
"which is smaller on the sicl^s than a 35mm format slide 
(24 X 46mm). Care must be taken to keep important 
information towards the center. 

Pulse: An inaudible "beep" or encoded signal that advances 
> the filmstrip as programmed. ^ 

Slide Format Ratio: 24 x 36mm format. When taking slides 
for an eventual, filmstrip format, it is important to 
remember that 2mm on each side of the feiide wiil be cut 
off. ' . ^ 
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Slide Tape 



Di^lve: Ingoing and outgoing visual"^ images * are 
superimposed for a set period of lime. One. image fades 
o\Jt as the other fades in. « 

Dissolve^ontrol: A device* that controls one or more 
projB,ctors in suchv a way that the visual images are 
supgrilnqposed and faded in and out at a fixed or variable 
Tate. \ . 
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Electronic Pause: A cue signal other than a 1,000 Hertz 
signal that commands the projector to stop automatically, 
^ thus allowing for response time. 

Encoden^his device is used with an jpformation storage 
device, such as a t^ape recorder, to produce synchronizing 
pulsQ^'br signals that later decode to operate projectors in 
•synchronization. It may also be known as a signal 
generapr or pulser . 
- . '^^^ ^ 

Focal Length: 'When a distance scale on a projector lens is 
set on infinity, this Ms the distance from the lens to a 
' point behind the lens where light rays are fgcused. The 
shorter the focal length of the projector lens\ the larger 
the image size on the Screen, given a set projection 
distance. . # « 

Interlock Projector: A special type of projector used in 
multiprojection systems that can be interconnected with 
another^ projector or tape recorder to run in 
synchronization. 

•» 

Programnier: . A multichannel, multifunction device that 
can perform such preset functions (when activated by a 
synchronizer) as controlling dissolves, projectors, and the 
like. 

Pulse: An inaudible ''beep" or encoded signal tflat advances 
slides as programmed. 

Random Access Projector: A device that allows slides to 
be projected in ,any ^,order of sequence, regardless of 
placement order in the slide tray. 

Slide-Sync Recorder: An audio tape recorder with the 
capability of advancing, on cue, one or more projectors. 

Sound Slide Projector: A slide projector with a built-in 
source of sound. Usually the sound unit corttrols the slide 
advancement automatically. ^ 
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1,000 Hertz System: A system that vferansmits a 1,000 Hz, 
signal to'acfvance slides* axjtotnatically. The signal is 
recorjded on a separate sound track from the audio track 
on a stereo cassette* 



r Video Tape 



Audio jCue: A word in a script to denote shifts in action, 
camera position, or other technical events; in electronic 
editing, ^audio cues ar^ use(^to signal edit points. 4 

Betaiv^A 1/2" video o^sette format, differing from 1/2" 
VHS f orn\at, and noj: electronically compatible with it. 

Cassette: A container which holds a quantity of video 
tape, utilizing a dpuble reel system. 3/4" tape has 
become the software standard in the United States. One- 
half inch Beta and VHS cassettes are becoming more 
popular for home and educational use. 

Character Generator: An electronic device that cflspla^^s 
letters or numbers on a television screen. It is used for 
direct graphics in video production and has a limited 
number of alphabet faces available. ^ 

Chroma Keying: An electronic introduction of a- 'color 
background into a scene. 

ComfSosite Video Signal: The video signal containing both 
picture ar^d sync information. * 

^gros^r-Fade (X): Fading out one video signal and fading in 
another as a simultaneous movement. 

Cue Control: A device' on a video deck to advance a tape 
rapidly fqr'sampling or^or findng a desired section. 



Deck: See Video Deck. 
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^- Oectronic Editing: The process fdr editing video tape 
using at least two 'linked video. decks. The video <fepe is 
not physically cut; rather, segments of the'originai tape ' 
^ are electronically transrrtitted ^o a second tape and the 

, . . original tape is left intact. 

^ ^' * . 

■ Chain: A system of fixed television camera(s) and 

^ slide, film, or filmstrip projectors utilized to transmit . 

projected images through -a television system. J 

Master Tape: An original program produced by editing 
various portions or other recordings opto a new reel or 
cassette of tape. The resulting tape is one generation ' 
away, frpm the original materials from which it was 
A . recorded. 
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Monitor: A television set capable of accepting composite 
video srgnals directly from a camera, video recorder, or 
closed circuit system* It is also capable pf producing a 
composite video signal output from a broadcast input 
signal, recording directly "off-£the-air." 

^ Monochrome Signal: A btack-to-white signal containing 
only luminance information, capable of being received 
either by a black-and-white or color receiver as. a black- / 
and-white. image.^ ' 

Multiplexer: A unit desi'gned to feed the projection of 

• slides, film, or filmstrips into one television carnera as 
video information. ' \ 

Narrative Track: Oral information in support of the visual 
image; also used to expand the onscreen action beyond the 
confines of the foment.. It is usually recorded after the 
film IS edited and i-s "laid in" alongside the scene to which 
it relates. 

, • . , ~ « ^ 

' NTSC Video Standards: The standard of the National 
Televisiop Standards Committee, with 525 howzontal scan 

• lines,. 60. frames per second. Currently used' in the United 
Stfates and Japan. 
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♦Open Reel: Video tape mounted on an unenclosed reel. It 
16 becoming less common in 1/2'* and 3/4" ^Jideo formats. 
Video tape in cassettes is now the nprm. 

Special Effects Generator (SEG): A component in video 
production to rfiix, switch, *l<ey, and otherwise process 
NAarious video signals to cfeate a final program signal. 
-Als€^T<nown as a switchgr . / , , 

TV Storyboalti: Sheets of paper with ^blank television 
screens on them that are used for roughing out the action 
of a program. 

U-Matic: A typ^e of 3/4" video cassette system. 

Ultra High Frequency (UHF): The transmission of 
television on channels 14 through 83. 

Very High Frequency (VHF): Television transmission on 
channels 2 through 13. 

^ J ' ^» ' ' . i 

VHS; A 1/2" video forml[ npt'co|hpatihle with the Beta. 
Ijr format. / 

Video Deck: An electromechanical ^ device capable) of 
recording, storing, and transmitticig an electronic signal 
which contains audio, video, and control i(nfqrmation. 
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R/esources: - 
Audio-Visual Materials ' 



Agencies, Organizations 

. / 

Ass?)ciation for Educational Communications and 
Tedhnolpgy <AECT-).' 1126^ 16th Street NW, 
Washington, D.C. 200^6. (202) 833-4180 

« 

* This agency is composed of national, regional, and 
state groups whose purpose is the innprovennent of 

^ education through ^ the systennatic planning, 
. apfrfication, and production of communications 

* ' media for instruction. , 

.1 ^ . • ^ 

Great Plains National, Instructional Tel&vision/ Library 
(GPN). ^ PQ Bo)c\ 80669/Lincoln, NE" 68501. (402) 
472-2007 



The \GPN evalu^esf develops, and catalogs 
instruQtional'televisYoa materials. 

■ A --.^ " s.' 

ational Cerater for Audiotape (NCAt). University of 
* Coloradb, Stadium Btailding, Boulder, GO, 80309'. 
(303)49^7341 * I . ' . 

■ \ 'V ' • , /• 

This organization re-records , and distributes low- 
cost tape recorcjed ' educational prografns and 
maintains 14,000 master tapes on many subjects. 

National Center, Educational Media ap.d Materials for the 
Handicapped (NCEMMH). 356 Arps Hall,' Ohio State 
University, ^945 N. High Strteet, Columbus, OH, 
43210. (614) 42^2-7596. ^ ' 

\ This organization facilitates tf^e4^oduction and 
distribution of instructio.nal media^nd ^materials 
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designed for use in the education of handicapped* 
— •students. , 

National Diffusion Network (NDN). State h aciiitator. 
National Diffusion Network (NDN) Division, 
Depai^rnent of tEducation, Riviere Building, Room 
802, 1832 (^Street NW, Washingtoh,. D.C. 20036/ 
(202) 653-7003 

National Institute of Education (NIE) Regional Exch^inges 
and Regional Educational Laboratorijes: ' • 

Applachi'a Educational U^^^Df atory.' PO Bo\*1348, 
Charleston, WV 25325. (304) 347«:042Q 

r CEMREL, Inc. 3120\59th Street, St. Louis, MO 
$3139. (314) 781-290.0 



McREL. 4709 BellevieWj Kansas City, MO 64112. 
(816) 765-2401 

McREL. Colorado Women-'s- College, Curtis Hall, 
Denver, CO 90220. (303) 399-9285 

Northeast Regional Exchange. Merrimack 
Education Center, 101 Mill Road, Chelmsford, MA 
01824. (617) 256-3985 • ' ' 

Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory.! ^00 
SW Sixth Avenue, Portland, OR 9720^. (503) 2'48- 
> 6800) • I ' ' 

Research for Better Schools, Inc. 444 North Third 
' Street, Philadelphia, PA 19l23. (215) 574-9300 

Southwest' Educational Development * Laboratory. 
211 East -Seventh Street, Austin, TX 78701. (^2) 
' 476-^861 

Southwest Regional Laboratory Research and 
' Development. 4665 Lampoon Avenue, Los Alamitos, 
CA 9072J0. (213) 598-7661 Ext. 367 
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Resource and Referral Service (RRS).*National Center for 
Research in Vocational^ Educatipn, Ohio State 
University, I960 Kenny Road, Columbus, OH, 43210. 
. (800) 848-4815 or (614) 486-3655 ^|^. 

*The RRS will provide information on various^ 
V agencjes which can provide assistance with the 
process of development of educational materials. 

U.^. Department of Education Regional Offices. 

Headquarters , Regional Ofice of Coordination, U.S. 
Education Department, 400 Maryland Avenue SW, 
Wahsington, D.C. 20202. 

Region I. Regional Commissioner, Office of 
Education, JFK Federal Building, Boston, MA 
02203. 

Region II. Regional Commissioner, Office ^f 
' ' Education, 26 Federal Plaza, New York City, 'NY 
• 10007. 

Region III. Regional Commissioner, Office of 
Education, 3535 New' Gateway Building, 
, Philadelphia, PA '19108. 

Region IV. Regional Commissioner, ' Office ^f 
• Education, 50 Seventh - Street NE, Atlanta, GA 
. 30323.^ 

$ 

Region V. Regional Commissioner, Office* of 
^Education, 300 S Wacker Drive, Chicago, IL 606S6. 

-Region VI. Reglog^l Commissioner,^ 'Off ice of 
Education, . 1114 Commerce Street, Dallas, TX 
75202. 

Region l^II. Regional Commissipner, New Federal 
Office Buliaing, 601 E12th Street, Kansas City, MO 
64106. . 
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Region VIII. Regional Commissioner, Federal 
Regional Office Building, 1961 Stout Street, Denver; 
CO 80202., / 

Region IX. Regional Commissioner, Office of 
Education, 50 United rations Plaza, Room 205, 'San 
Francisco, CA 94104. 



0 
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, Region. X.t. Regional Commissioner, Office of 
Education, Arcade Plaza Building, 1^1 Second 
Avenue, Seattle, WA 98101. ^ 

'Videotape Network; 115 E. 62, JMew Yok, NY. (212) 759- 
i 8735 

The Videotape Network is a profit-making 
organization which rents video tapes and provides 
consultation in the use, 'belection, and production of 
video programs to over 200 colleges. 
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Kemp, J.E. Planning and producing audio materials (3rd 
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Leedham, J. Video cassettes in education and training . 
London: Kogan Kage, International Publishers 
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Legibility - artwork to screen . Rochester, NYr~Eastman 
Kodak Co., 1-971. 

Lipton, t. Independent, filmmaking . • San Francisco: 
Straight Arrow Books, 1-972. 

* • > 

Lipton,. L. Independent filmmaking: The super 8 book . New 
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Photographi c market place . R.R. Bowker Company, Ann 
Arbor, MI, 48106. • 

Planning and producing audiovisual materials > (3rd ed.). 
■ New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1975. 

I ■ ' 
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Rochester, NY: -Eastman Kodak Co., 1978. 
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Some Guidance for the Evaluation of 
Dissemination Activities 

Carter Allen 
Li^A.KIiot 



, In providing some guidance for planning and carrying qut 
appropriate evaluation of dissemination activities, it is 
important first to clarify , some of our . underlying 
assumptions. First, we believe that .the most worjihy 
purpose of dissemination is to foster the implementation 
of effective educational practices. Whil^the spread of 
information, the exchange of ideas, and the^nhancement 
of professional capacity are all pgrt of dis^seminatiop, the 
best disseminatioh aims at the transfer of an e'ducational 
practice f r.om one setting to another^ Second, we believe 
that evaluation and dissemination are equal partners in 
the transfer of educational practices to new settings. In 
particular, evaluation of a practice befori it is widely 
disseminated demonstrates the social responsibility of the 
program developer to^en^re the worth of his or her 
practice for improving the^quality of education. Third, 
dissemination aimed at* the implementation of a proven 
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practice in a new setting includes suRport to the new user 
of the practice, beginning with the development of 
products which convey the practice and including a wide^ 
variety of technical assistance and staff development 
support. * • ' 

Dissemination .is defined here as those activities which 
"promote the wider use of effective practices, and hence 
includes .both the distribution of "products and the 
provision of other. services in support of implementation^ 
E^'ajuation of dissemination' activities is carried out to 
enhance the diatribution of those practices known to work 
and to ensure their effective spread and appropriate use*. 

The first section of this chapter discusses the nature of 
dissemination, proposes three. stages in the dissemination 
process, and clarifies the, role evaluation* plays in this 
important activity. The second section lists appropriate 
evaluation questions for each, stage, and identifies 
resources use^l for evaluation. The third section focuses 
on product evaluation in each of the three stages of 
dissemination and discusses, hoV/ product development frts 
in with an overall dissemination strategy. The final 
section provides full information needed to access each 
evaluation resource. With brief annotations.^ 




K Dissernination and Evaluation in Brief. 



What is Dissemination? 



The goal of dissemination .in education is to promote the 
thoughtful^and appropriate use of effective innovations. 
This gpal is achieved' b)y identifying effective innovations, 
promoting awareness of rnni)vations among potential 
users, providing information to support intelligent 
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decisipns about their use in particular settings, helping to 
implement an innovation in a given setting, and training 
otRers to disseminate an innovation. Dissemination 
activities include developing innovati^ for dissemina- 
tion, packaging these innovations so that others can use 
therto, distributing products that represent an innovation, 
and training others in the use of an innovation, as well as 
oth§r activities J:hat contribute to accomplishing this 
overall goal. These other activities include additional" 
product ^development endeavors, including awareness and 
advocacy campaigns and establishing communication 
network? through newsletters, brochures, and pamphlets. 

.All dissemination activities can be grouped intJ tha^ ' 
stages: 

1. Development of the practice* and of'^the 
packaged products that-suppoi-t it; 

2. ; Demonstration of the practice at work and of 

its ability to be replitated in new settings; and « 

3. Diffusion of. a practice to achieve implementa- 
tion in new settings. 

The Role of Evaluation in Dissemrnation 



Educatipnal evaluation is the systematic collection of 
re-liable information about educational activities. Evalua- 
tion improves education, by allowing educators to judge 
the wor.th of a particular practice- and 'to narrow .or 
broaden determinations concerning the continued use of, 
that practice and adjustments 'necessary to improve the' 
practice. 

Evaluation serves several appropriate functions in the 
dissemination process, the most fundafneQtal of which 4s 
to inform the program developer and other disseminators 
about the effectiveness of individual dissemination 
activities and of the dissemination strategy as a whole. 
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Such infbrnnation is particularly useful in the demonstra- 
tion stage, since it can help improve the dissemination 
' approach before substantial resources are committed to 
carrying it out. For example, a teacher^s guide for a 
curriculum should be field tested and found effective 
Before it is .widely distributed. Evaluation can tell us if 
we are ready for full-scale diffusion and if not, what parts 
of our practice and our dissemination strategy need the 
' most attention. 

The development of a dissemination system is as complex 
and demanding a task as the development of an innovation 
to be disseminated. It is further complicated in that 
much of the action takes place at a distancjB and outside 
of the control of the dissemiriator. Careful evaluation at ' 
^ach stage of dissemination can bring this action within 
view. Evaluation of the development -stage demonstrates 
the effectiveness of an educational innovation and identi- 
fies its essential elements. In the demonstration stage, 
evaluation shows whether or not the-practice is effective 
in a variety of setting? and whether or not the' developfer 
can support its replication' by new users. Evaluation 
^during diffusion activities assesses the ultimate impact of 
the dissemirtation effort. , 

Dissemination activities do not -occur by rrijjy^c, but 
requi^^e substantial resources for their accomplishment. If 
^ disseminators of innovations want to be accountable to 
*the public for the resources the/ consume, then they must 
provide evidence* that their dissemination leads to wide- 
spread use of proven practices, that it achieves such use 
at an acceptable cost, and that widespread use leads to 
positive impact on important educational, problems.' 
* Appropriate evaluation pi^ovides evidence to defend such 
claims.. 
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Dissemination Stages, Evaluation jQuestions, 
and Information Sources » 



We began this chapter by stating the^main purpose of 
dissemination: the implementation of effective 
educational practices in new settings. Achieving this erid 
requires three distinct events which we have identified as 
the stages of the disseminafioif process. First there must 
be an effective educational practice; second, the 
replicability of that practice in new settings must be 
demonstrated; and third, the practice must be 
successfully implemented in a variety of new settings. 

Development is' t^e creation of an effective ,and 
innovative educational practice, including instructional, 
materials ' and other products that communicate Ihe 
practice. Demonstratuon includes showing the continued 
effectiveness of the practice in new ^ settings and<^, 
organizing effective developer ' support qf new ' 
Replications. Diffusion is the spread of the successful: 
innovative- practice to achieve implementation .in a 
variety of new settings. 



Development # . " 

In both large- and small- scale educational [dissemination 
efforts, the' educiator who disseminates the practice is 
often the educator who developed it. The guidance 'that 

.this chapter provides is for- the developer/dissei^inafor 
who is aware of the potential to distribute widely his or 
her .practice aft6r ir has been ddfRoped. While 
developing a practice for one's own Ose, \here 'a^^e several 
ideas to keep in mind thqt will enhance the likelihood of 
disseminating the practice more widely. ^Development for' 

X dissemination includes 1) specifying the essential 
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elements of the practice that make it unique, 2) "docu- 
menting these essential elements so that the practice can 
be understood 'by others, 3) assessing the impact of the 
practice on teachers and children in the development site, 
4) reporting evidence of effectiveness, and 5) packaging 
materials that support the description and implementation 
of the practice. ' t 

All of these development activities involve evaluation. 
The kinds of evaluation questions that are relevant to' the 
evaluation of the development stage of 'dissemination are^ 
those that ask whe^ier the practice is cle-at^y specified, 

. whether the practice can be implemented as designed, 
v/hether the practice achieves the intended outcomes, and 
whether the practice can be communicated to others/ In 
evaluating the development of a practice for dissemina- 
tion, tjie key questions center around the claims of 
effectiveness nn-ade about the practice and how these 
claims can documented. While evaluation of this stage' 
of dissemination is much like the evaluation ^of any 
educational practice, the focus is on what can and cannot 
be disseminated and what wi#l contribute to an "effective 
argument for the worth of the practice^to it§ poteptiat 

, users. Table 1 lists a number of specific evaluation 
questions for the idev^fopment stage and suggests sources 
of information that will help the developer answer these 
evaluation questtbns. 

\ A multitude of articles and books have discussed the topi^ 
*of cui*riculu'm evaluation from^ various perspectives. 
Provlis (1971) presents' a model most amenable for 
organizing the evaluation\of a developmental effort, 
moving ffbm evaluation of .the program design through 
stages of installation, process, and product evaluation to 
cost-bene/it3 analysis. Borich (1974) presents 9 set of 
us'^ful articles, some of which address more directly the 
evaluation 'of products as well as ^programs. Lawson 
(l974)*provides a discussion of the formative evaluation of 
instructional products,; including^ many useful^ sample 
instrum^ts for oollecting mformation from a variety of 
respondents. . Borich and Madden (1977) provide* an 
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Table 1 



EvaluatiorvQuestions and Information Sources for the Developmental Stage--- 



Evaluation Questions 



Information Sources 



1. Are the essential elements of the 
practice adequa^^^^ecified? 

2. Do teachers follow the essential elements 
of the practice as specifTfe^^? 

3. Do the instructional materials and other 
tangible products operate as specified*? . 



A. Do children served by the practice behave 
as specified*? 



trials 



I ■' . 

Do other par^ts of the practice operate as • 
specified*? ( 



6. Does the practice have the promised 
effects* on .children? 



7. Wh^t does iffcost to operate the 
* practice? 

ERIC 



review of specification documents 
expert re>Jiew of the practice in op^ation 
naturalistic study of the p'ractice 

^ 

observation of teachers in operation 
teacher or child Interviews 
naturalistic study«of the practice * 

observation of children working with materials 
mter;k^iews or ratings from tea'cher^ ^* 
interviews of children 
expert review of materjj 

observations of childreil 
interviews or rating>of teachers and parents 
interviews of children 

examinatipq ot child products, tea<;her records 

observation of children or teachers 
interviews of children or teachers 
naturalistic 9tudy of the practice 

parent interviews ^ ^ ' ^ 

standardized tests of skills and knowledge >* 
developer-made tests of skills and knbwledge 
scales of attitudes, beliefs, and other affective dimensions 
observations of behavior, including counts, charts, etc. 

budgets * 
expert cost* analyses 
o'pporUjnity cost reviews 
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annotated catalog of useful instruments that are readily 
a\5^ailabla Cuba- and^ Lincoln (1981) indicate how 
naturalistic method^/ can ' be applied to responsive 
'evaluation design. The Joint Di^emination- Review Panel 
IDEABODK (Tallmadge, 1977; presents standards and 
guidelines used for national approval of programs «s 
exemplary, . - and ^ hence, *as^ worthy of widespread 
dissemination. * 



Demonstration 



When a developer has succeeded in building an effective 
edi4fational inhovation, the ciext stage in the dissemina-^ 
tion procfess is demonstrating that the practice i: 
effective for others aqd that the develofD^r can supfDor 
replication by new users. Specific developer/disseminator 
'activities at *the demon^ration stage includ^f'l) piloting 
the practice in new and perhaps different types of 
settings, 2) developing staff development. and 'technical 
assistance activities to support rjew users of the practice, 
and 3) providing opportunities fbr potentiaf users to 
^ examine the practice in operation so that the^can make 
' an informed choice about usmg tf^ practice. ^ . ' " t 

'In essence, exraluatinn^ia the^mohsljifttion stage provides 
evidence of 4he reftlitability^f the Innovative practice. 
Can^thers be traif^ed to^use the practice? Is the extent 
of ch^Ui aqd teacher chancfe if\ naw settings sinailar to that 
in the de^of^e^^^ sitf? .^Dbes * the '•developer of the 
^ practice pr|N/ide acl^quafe' .^ppql^t s^rvice, in training, 
technical a*"i&tance, ^a^^^ to enhance 

the use «f .*m'e prgrtica^in. new sextihgs?*^re essential 
elements of |:he practice tr|r?sferr^B' tq new settings? 

Table 2 suggests a variety pf information sources that, will 
. help answer these and^^similar .questions. The sources ot 
information' for dfejinonsr^ation begin to address the 
dissemination strategy directly, white information sources 
for developnnent focus more on \he quality of tfte 
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Evaluation Questions and Information Source^ for the Demonstration Stage 




Evaluation Questions 


=n 

Information Sources ' I 

'■ 7 \ « 


03 
rr 


1. 


Cans the developer train othe/s^o use ^ 
the practice? 


trainee skill assessment 
observation of trainee behaviors 
interviews with trainees du5:ing training 
ratings of training by participants 


O 

D- 

O 

a • 

0) 

Oi 


2. 


Does developer technical 'assistance help 
others replicate the practice? 

Do materials help other replicate the 
practice'' 


l9gs of technical assistance delivered ^ ^ 
ratings of technical assistance by users 

observation of technical assistance provision ^ 


CD 

3 


3. 


expert review of materials, 
interviews \yith users of rf aterials' 
user ratings of materials 


o 




Is the extent of chilS and teacher change 
in new settingysimilar to that in the 
develoj^ment site? 

I 


* ' 1 c ' ! 

tests^of children's skills and knowledge 
tests of teachers' skills and knowledge 
observations of children and teachers 
examination of classroom products 

scales of attitudes, beliefs, and other affective dimensions 






I? there evidence tl^t the practice exists 
in the original and new settings? 


observation of old and new sites • ^ 
record of funds or other resources committed to the practice 
Levels of Use interviews (Lnticka. Npwinvp A- Mnll 1Q7A^ 




6. 


Are essential elements of the practice 
transferred^to new settings? 


checklist of essential elements s 
Vieveloper observation of new sites 
interviews with nlw users \ > 
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practice. 4Dissennination strategies can be assessed' by 1) 
testing the skills of the teachers being trained to use the 
practice, 2) observing a pHot replication site with a 
checklist of essential practice elements, and 3) logging 
the ktnds of training or other support which ve^xve 
modification, -The evaluation tools and experience gained 
through the demonstration stage become important in the 
evaluatiori of diffusion efforts. 

Some good sources for further discussion of this type of 
evaluation are available. Fullan and Pomfret (1977) 
compare and contrast various ways of defining and 
measuring implementation of an instructional program. 
Loucks, Newlove, and -+^11 (1976) provide a well-known 
way to assess the^degree of internalization of an 
innovation through irfferviews. Reinhard (1976) shows how 
a teacher training program can be evaluated, and includes 
copies of instruments. Davis and McCallon (^974) indi- 
cate how workshops car^e evaluated, 'including Wveral 
instruments whith have been standardized.* ' 



sion 



Once the educational practice has been proven effective 
and a dissemination Xrategy has been tesir^rd, the 
developer is ^ ready for the widespread promotion of the 
innovation.' A(^tivities in' this stage of the dissemination 
prpcess include publicizing the availability ; of the 
effective practice, providing training and technical 
assistance in support of tfpe use of the practice in new 
settings, and following up bn the fidelity of the replica- 
tion of the practice in new settings. 

EvaJxjation during^ the diffusion stage repeatsrsome of the 
. evaluation activities of the two previous stages in the 

dissemination process.. On one hand, the developer 
^ continues to evaluate, the effectiveness of the pradtice in 

the replication, s^tes. On the other hand, the deveiopfij 
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jnust now assess the adequacy of the strategies supporting 
the use of the educational practice in new settings* ^ 

The evaluation questions related to the effectiveness of 
the practice in new settings^ are similar to those asked 
about the practice during its development* The ^evalu- 
ation questions for the ^widespread diffusion 'of the 
practice focus on awareness of the practice amqnq 
relevant audiences, the selection of the practice for 
replication, and the implementation of the practice 
consistent with the soec'f ications of the developer* Itns 
this second set qf questions and the related information 
sources on which Table 3 concentrates* * 

Diffusion is often considered the serious business in 
dissemination, for through its presentation a progTam may 
attract attention to itself or fall into relative obscurity, 
outdone by its competitors* The evaluation 0/ diffusion 
begins with the question of whether the developer's 
awareness activities are effect4ve in making the prac4i,ice 
" known to the target audiiences* Whether the awareness 
strategy is a broadcast n^ailing of brochures or a presen- 
ilation at a professional conference, the developer will 
^eed to know if the activity^ is effective in stimulating 
^rther interest from the audience. A simple way of 
collecting information on awareness activities is to follow 
up those activities by "logging requests for further 
information or services related to the practice* A follow- 
up questionnaire is a useful means to ask whether or not 
the materials prepared by the developer help educators 
choose from among alternative practicesf 

One of the most significant irjdicators of successful, 
diffusicfri is the adoptiqn of an educational practice in new 
settings. By compiling the demographic characteristics of 
replication sites, the develloper can determine under what 
conditions and* in what kinds of sites the practice is 
implemented. Through periodic visits and telephone calls 
to these sites, a developer wHl be able to know whether or 
not the new users continue with the practice* If they do 
continue using the practice, it is important to look at the 
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Evaluation Questions and Information Sources for t^ipDif fusion Stage 



Evalgation Questions 



Information Sources 



1. - Are awareness activit^^s and materials 

effective in promotiijg^cholce of th6 
practice , 

2. Do training, technicq^jf^istance, and 
materials enhance thl^replicatiort of the 
practice? 



3. \yhat forms of support from the developer 
enhance positive outcomes and continued 
use? 

4. \yhat results are achieved in replication 
sites? 



5. If the practice is adapted to new settings, 
how isdt adapted? 

6. In what kinds of settings is the practice 
implemented? Under what conditions^ 

7. Do^new users continue to use the practice? 



- log of requestyfor additioinal services 9- 
records of sel«?ubn of th^ practice for 
implementation (e.g., purcjhase^ of practice materigls) 

- pre- and posttesting of trainee skill attainment ' 

- interviews with users of developer support services 
observation of replicators jusing materials 

- ratings-of^iraining, technicial a'ssistance, and materials by 
replicators | 

- materials feedback forms } 

^ ratings of training and tecljimcal assistance by replicators 

- ratings of support serviceslby replicators 

- observation of teacher and'chijdjjehavibr 

- tests of cbildreais and teac|iers* skill an (lJ<now ledge , 

- scales of attitudes/ beliefs^ other affective dinrvensions 

- developer site visitation tojreplicators 
-^^checklist of essential elements 
-^?§vels of Use interview (Lqucks, et aU, 1976) 

- records of demographic chalracteristics of school, community 

- organizational charts of ref^licating agency * 

- cost information for replication in new settings 

- evidence of level pf commitment of resources in new sites 

records of resource commitfnent to the r^ew pcactice 
site visitations ovei'time \ , 
-follow-up questionnaires 1 
Level of Use intervie\y (Loiicks, et al., ^76) 
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child test scores and to observe the teacher^ classroom 
behaviors at the new sites, to ensure that the practice has 
been adopted effectively. These observations will also 
shoN^^how well the support mq,terial,^eacher»s manuals, 
curriciila, ' and other materials contribute to effective 
^ replication of^ the practice. Such observations and tests 
done in the eaVly stages of materials development as what 
is known as field testing, assessing the worth of support 
materials and curricula^ before a major diff-usion campaign 
begiQs. 

Questions more specific to field testing and to 'diffusion 
activities in ^particular must be asked in order to direct 
changes, in diffusion strategies and in the primacy and 
support materials. This set of questions addresses the 

'developer's i*ol^ irf the successful diffusion of-an effective 
educational pi||ptice. What forms of support fronf the 
developer enhance ^^fJntinued effective use of the 
practic*'? 'Do' the traipirfg, technical assistance and othep 
support services enh^ce the use of the essential elements 
of the practice? ^If materials are the basjc support for 
replication, are ihey adequate to support a .high fidelity 
replication ql th^v^actice? (Refer again to Table 3 for 

^questions to consic^K^ring the diffusion of an educa- 
tional practice and- som&sways to collect information to' 
answer them.) - . \ 

Bank and Snidman .(1981) pro^e specific procedures for 
the evaluation^ of di^ffusion efforts oriented toward 
activities in the " National piffusion Ne,twork, but 
applicable to any diffusion effort. Emrick and Peterson 
(1978) describe some national efforts to evaluate diffusion 
efforts; botTi the problems encountered and the solutions 
offered are in(|^mative. ' Green, Ahrends, and 'Atirends 
(1976), Havelock and Havelock (1974), and Kefinick (1980) 
provide examples of evaluations of individual diffusion 
efforts. 

< A. 
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Focus on Fhroduct Evaluation ' • 

«. 

In the introduction to this chapter, we said the purpose of 
dissemifiation was to pron^ote widespread use of 
educatioVial practices that work. Products which convey 
such practices are the foundation of the system that 
^ supports appropriate replication, and developers should 
give special emphasis to product evaluation during ^ach 
stage of dissemination. 



Product Evaluation During Development 

During the development stage of dissemination, the 
emphasis will be on documenting the essential elements of 
the practice and on packaging instructional materials and 
w other products needed for its operation."*^ The most 
appropriate type of evaluation of products at this stage of 
dissemination is expert review* Evaluation concerns such 
a review might address include: 

1. Content accuracy. Do th^ products contain 
I accurate content, use correct terminology, 

and otherwise present the content in appro- 
^ priate ways? 

2. Face validity. Is it likely that the product will 
. ' achieve its intended purpose? • 

3. " Internal consistency^ Are the parts of the 

.product appropriately coordinated, is the pro- 
duct complete, and is it related to the instruc- 
tional goals of the practice as a whole? 

4. - Medium appropriateness. Is the correct 

medium used and is it used correctly? 

Review of products during the development stage of 
dissemination generally focuses on the rational analysis of 
their content, format, and appropriateness in light of the 
instructional objectives of the practice. Content 
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specialists are appropriate persons to review content 
accuracy, internal consistency, and face validity. 
' Specialists in the media of presentation (e.g., audiotape, 
film, print) can best address the appropriateness of their 
use. Potential users are expert reviewers of all aspects of 
the product; they offer the perspective of those who will 
be directly involved in replication of the practice. 

No matter who reviews a prbdut^t, it is important to 
provide specific guidelines for the review. Armstrong 
(1973), Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and 
-Developnnent (1981), Lawson (1974), and Eash (1969) 
provide a number of questions that cbuld direct such a 
review. ^ Specific questitons posed or other guidelines 
provided should be ' derived directly from a clear 
conception of how the product is intended to be used, and 
this conception should be communicated to each* reviewer. 



Product Evaluation During Demonstration 



In the demonstration stage of dissemination, field testing 
of educational products is the central evaluation method. 
The purpose of the field test is to try out eacf> product 
under actual'conditions 'of use te see if' it performs as 
desired with the intended users;. Evaluation of products 
during the demonstration stage ensures , that tKese 
products support the larger intent of this stage: showing 
that the practice work^ in new settings with appr/priate 
replication support. ^ / 

Several specific evaluation concerns can be raised during 
field testiijig: ^ 

1. ' User reaction. What is the reaction of users 

to the product? 

2. Adaptability. Is the product readily adaptable , 
to the local situation? 

3* Acceptance. Do teachers and stuc/ents accept 
the new product? 
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4. * Continued use* Is interest expressed by users 

tn the*continued use of the'prodUct? 

5, Modifications. What changes are needed at 
sites where the product will,t|e use'd (e.g., 
structural nriQdification in the teaching/learn- 
ing space, fecial training vfor using the 
product)? 

Observations, interviews, ratings, questionnaires, arid 
other ^means may be used to determine if the products are 
being used as intended and ♦ if their use leads to the 
intended outcomes. Field-test- users can make' notes in 
their copies 'of the materials where particular problems 
arise, for later follow-up by the dev^oper. Children can. 
be observed ^ they use instructional materials to 
determine areas of particular siiccess.or difficulty. 
Student error patterns in tests and other evaluations of 
learning can be examined to identify places at which 
instructional products may be misunderstood. Borich 
(1974), Borich and Madden (1977), Fullan and Pomfret 
(19-77), andlLawson (1974) all provide useful guidance for' 
such efforts. 



Product Evaluation During Diffusion 



Developer/disseminator activities during this stgige 
emphasize the provision of replication support, including 
careful monitoring of the fidelity of practice implementa- 
tion at replication sites. As with much of evaluation, 
evaluation of products at this stage ultimately rests on 
the assessment of the effectiveness of those products. 
The focus of produQt evaluation at this stage of the 
dissemination process is on how effective the product is in 
helping teachers teach and in helping learners learn, that 
is, on educational impact. Educational impact refers to j 
change or gains in the direction of the stated goals of the 
educational practice being ^disseminated. 
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Table 4 

Sample Materials Feedback Postcard 
for Print Products 



^ ^ Project Publications Survey • < 

PRODUCT: 

After reading and reviewing thjs publication, please answer the questions 
and^ return to Project simply by dropping this card in the mail. 

Overall, this information is: ( ) useful ( inot useful ( ) inCerestiQg" 
( ) no^t interesting • ^ 

Which section did you find most useful? 

I will use the information in this' publication to 



!( ) y/\\l ( ) will not share this information with my col'leagues, because 



Comments 



At the diffusion stSge, the developer is not often around 
to determine how products are used, and hence must rely 
on' surveys and other instruments to find out if they 
function as intended. Sirpple feedback postcards, with) 
return postage prepaid;!, can be ijicluded with each 
product; Table 4 presents a gample postcard for prir% 
product feedback. Th^ postcards provide an indication ofs. 
the immediate reaction of the user to the product, 
because they are most often returned soon after the 
material is received. If distribution lists of products are 
maintained, then surveys can be sent to a sample of users 
some time after the proauct is. received;' this allows 
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Tables 

^Sample Materials Feedback Form 
for Print Products , 



PRODUCT NAME: 

PUF^POSE: Your feedback helps >us to judge the usefulness of this 
product and to improve similar efforts in the future. 

Directionsr Please answer each question below* which ap(^ies to you. 

Include comments in the spaces indicated or on the back. 
Return the completed sheet in the envelope provided; no 
stamp IS necessary. Your answers will be combined 
' with others of the target audience and are completely 
anonymous. 

Thank you for your help! 
* » 

1. Did you receive this product? ( ) yes ( ) no ( ) I'm not sure 

2. How many persons or'projepts did you contact for further information'^ 



3. How many persons or projects contacted you for further information'^ 



4. Did you engage m any coUalJorative ventures as a result of this effort? 
( ) no ( ) yes '(describe [p the comment secXion below) 

5. , ©id you make use of this product in o^her ways'' 

( ) no ( ) yes (describe in the comment section below) ^ 

6. Comments: "^S^v , ^ 
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^ Table 6 
Sample Pnnt/Nonprint Evaluation Form 



(This portion to be filled out by the developer.) 

(Circle) Film, Filmstrip, Motion Picture, Audio Tape, Slide/Tape, Sound 

. Filmstrip, Videotape, / Manual, Curriculum, Guide, 
. Other / 



Title 



Reviewed by Qg^g 

Recommended Audience 
Objective(s) 



CONTENT (Brief description of the material): 



(This portion to be filled out by user.) 

Is the content valid, correct, and truthfuP Yes No 

Ooer^is material provide additional desirable information which is above 
and bTyond what you can now provide with m^erials used in this contexf? 
Yes No If yes, whaf? 



Otyjectives: Explicit and stated Implicit (restated) Not evident 

Content: Superficial Too detailed Well-balanced 

Authenticity (audiovisual)? Acceptable Not acceptable 

Vocabularjr/Readjng Level: EJ«cellent Good Poor 

Organization and Continuity: Excellent Good Poor 

Photography or Format: Excellent Good Poor 

Sound (audio): Excellent Good^****Poor * 

User's Guide or Manual (for aucfio\?isual): Excellent Good^ Poor 

•General Rating: Excellent Good Poor 

Recommended for Future Use'? Yes j'No 

Please write-additional comments on the reverse side of this form. 

Note. Adapted from Guidelines in media production by Donald P. Ely. Used 
by permission. 
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questions to focus on the degree of use and on the impact 
of the product. ' Table* 5 presents a sample materials 
feedback ^rm. More detailed evaluation forms can also 
be designed which assess clarity of objectives, content, 
vocabulary and reading level, organization, format,' and 
general rating. A sample form is provided in Table 6. Bank 
and Snidman (1981), Bl«|f (1975), Kinnick (1980), and^ 
Lawsdn (1974) provide, various .methods to address such 
questions. 



Conclusion 



* -^The goal of "d\ssemination -in education is to' promote the 
: appropriate jase, of effecti\^e educational innovations. 
These innov^ions include\jnstruct;ional practices and the 
products required to support tKese practices. 

^Dissemination stages'include development^ flemonstration^ 
gnd diffusion; throughout each of these stages, evaluation 

' must be an ongoing activity. The dev^oper must collect 
infprmation on the effectiveness of thK practice and/or 
product, in order to make modifications' and in order to 
ensure that the final practices and products haVp pi^oven 
their effectiveness. ^ • 
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Annotateri»Reference/Re§ource List 



Armstrong, 3. R. (EcD* A source book for the evaluation 
of instructional materials and media ^ Madison: 
^University of Wisconsin Special Education 
Instructional Materials Center, 1973. (ERIC 
Document Reproduction^ Service No. ED 107 050) 

* This sourcebook provides a generalized model far 
the evaluation of instructional materials and media. 
This model was developed ^for use by the 
Instructional Materials Centers, Regional Media 
Centers, and Regional Resource Centers. Discussed 
are systems for the identi^f ication and classification 
•^<of instructional products, a Specific process for the 
classification of informatior^ on . instructional 
, products, methods of assessing teachejr resjDonse to 
products, techniques for the evaluation of products, 
and sequential analysis as a Ijgacher judgment 
' siHTjmarization . technique. Appendices contain ■ 
forms discussed in»the text and a bibliography. 

Bank,^ A., & Snidcnan, N.C. Guidebook for evaluating 

^semioation activities: Resources for NDi^ 

^ pr actitioners . Los Angeles; Center for the, Study of 
Evaluation, University of California at Los Angeles, 
1981. 

This set of materials was developed -to assist 
practicing disseminators in improving the evaluation 
of their activities It includes general advice on- 
evaluation planning, specific Jists of evaluation 
questiohs, and sample instruments' in .the areas of' 
internal ^oject management, certified trainer 
pperations,]awareness» training of adopters, and pre~ 
^> gnd po'stinal^tallation activities. While some of the 
material is specific to projects funded through the 
National DiffusiQg Network^ much of the material is 
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applicable to any dissamination effort directed at 
the adoption of .effective practices through the 
provisiqn of training. ' These materials are most > 
d^propriate. to the stage of diffusion, as described in 
' the text of this chapter. 

Bliel, G. E. Evaluating educational materials. ^Journal of 
Learning Disabilities , 1975,-8, 12-19.- 

This article presents an introduction to materials 
evaluation- and i^ntended to stimulate the educator 
,to pose the right questions before materials are 
purchased. Criteria for subjective, personal 
judgment and for objective^ measurable evaluation^ 
are offered. The author presents guidelines for 
materials Svaluat^h^^^ased on ^two key steps: ask 
the right questions^ and be prepared to use ^ the 
answers. • L ' 

Borich, Gary D. (Ed.). Evaluating educational programs 
and products . Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Educational 
Technology Publications, 1974. 

This; usefuf collection of articles , abeut the 
formViv^ and summative evaluation of educational 
, programs and products includes sections on roles and 
contents for evaluation, moclelsl and strategies, 
m'fethops, and techniques.. A proiogue identifies 
some useful standards ?or ^such evaliration; gn 
epilogue describes the implications for evaluatil3C of 
, evident trends, in the use of educational programs 
and products.^ 

Borich, G. D., & Madden, S. K. Evaluating classgoom 
instruction: A sourcebook of instruments . Reading, 
MA: Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., 1977. 

This u/eful catalog of many instruments ^at can be 
used/to evaluate classroom instruction provides full 
• , ' acoess^ information and a thorough annotation for 
each instrument. ^ ' . ' 
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Davis, L> N., & ^McC^llon, E. Planning, conducting, and 
evaluating workshops . Austin, TX: Learning 
Concepts, 19,74. 

A useful guide to workshop development which 
includes a system for workshop evaluation, 

Eash, M. J. Assessing curriculum materials; A 
Pj^e limin^y instrument . Educational Product 
Report, February 1969, 18-22. 

This brief article presents an extensive instrument 
developed for the evaluation of learning materials 
from the standpoint of objee^ves, organization, and 
methodology. The instrument is presented in full, 
and could be readily used for expert review of 
instructional materials. 

ERIE Institute (formerly Educatiqoal Products Information 
Exchange). 475 Riverside Drive, New York, NY 
10027. 

The objective of\this organization is to analyze and 
collect^er data on instructional materials, audio- 
,visual equipment, and testing equipment. It 
publishes EPIEqram , a semimonthly newsletter, and 
EPIE_Re£orts, eight times each year. . ^ 

Emrick, J. R., & Peterson, S. M. A synthesis of findings 
across five re cent studies of education al 
dissemination and change , ^an l-rancisco; far Wf?^' 
Laboratory for Educational Research and 
Development, 1978. 

This-review briefly summarizes five major studies of 
recent nationwide dissemina^on efforts, drawing 
some broad conclusions regarding effective 
dissemination strategies. The. methodology of each 
studi^^s briefly descrHSfed, including; the. sources of 
information used; some of these methods could be 
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readily applf^i^ to the study of individual 
dissemination efforts. 

FuUan, M., & Pomfret, A.^ Research ^n curriculum an 
instruction implementation, Revrew of Educatio n. 
Research , 1977, 47, 335-397. 



An extensj^ve review of studies on the definition and 
^ ^measurement of implementation, this, 'article 
compares and contrasts various sources of 
information for determining the extent .of 
implementation of an innovation. 

Green, p., Ahrends, J. Ky & Ahrends, R, L A studyl of 
^ dissemination and diffusion of R & D products in 
two\teacher training networks: Individually Guided 
Education and Florida Teacher Centers . Portland, 
UK: Nprthwest Regional Educational ! Laboratory, 
. ' 1976. (ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. ED 
■ 163.019) 

This research report presents an evaluation of a 
specific diffusion strategy which included several 
one-v^eek workshops for the development; of 
educational trainina consultants who would in turn 
train* others. Several sources of information were 
used, including docy^ment review, interviews, and 
questionnaires. Methodology, results of the study, 
a'nd copies of instruments are presented; 



Guba, E. G., &^ Lincoln, Y; S. Effective evaluation. 
Improvihq ^the usefulness of^ evaluation results 
through responsive and'naturalistic approaches . San^ 
FrancPsco: Jossey-Bass, 1981. 

A useful presentation of how naturalistic evaluatipn 
methods can result in practical and useful findings. 

Handbook for review and validation of Teacher Corps 
products and practices . San Francisco: Far West 
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Laboratory * for Educational Research and 
^ Development, 1981, 

This handbodllt-provides Teacher Corps project 
personnel vyith general guidelines (or assessing^ 
educational products and praT:tices, ' It focuses on' 
. ^ assuring the quality of project-developed practices 
prior to dissemination, ^It -includes a product rating 
form with useful development and evaluation 
guidelines for the developer of educational products, 

Havelock, M, & Havelock, R, G, Project LINKER; 
Case study of the Merrimack Education Center . 
Washington, D, u,: National institute for Education/' 
1974, • (ERl6sDocument Reproduction Service No, 
ED 094 72S8) 

This case study demonstrates the application of this 
'approach to the evaluation * of an agency linking 
local, school districts to information and program 
resrources, ^ Info^jnation sources include interviews 
of center staff and clients, - 



Kinnick, Mary Summative evaluation; Promising 

practices diffusion^oiect, Corvallis: Oregon State 
University, 1980- -".KERIC. Document Reproduction 
Service No. ED 193 497) 



This ^^^Jaluat ion of a state-wide diffusion system 
• included both surveys and interviews as information 
sources, and^addressed the impact on several groups 
erf both products and acti\^ties of the project, 

Klein, S. S. Toward consensus on minimum criteria fot 

educational producTs ^ Paper presented at AER/a^ 
annual meeting, ^an Francisco, April 1976* ^F^IC 
Document Reproduction Service No. ED 147 318) 



This papef* explores the criteria that may be used in 1 
making decisions about educational products. 
Criteria discussed include desirability, practicality. 
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^'intrinsic quality, product devetopment,, effects on 
users, and spinoffs. . 

• 

Lawson, T. E.-- Fornriatj^'^^instructional product 
evaluation; Instr"uments and strategies . En^lewood 
Cliffs, NJ: ^ Educational Technology Publications, 
1974. . ' ' 

This volume presents a compilation of evaluation 
* — strategies which include bath .validated and 
'nonvalidated instruments. These procedures were 
'developed to provide useful formative evaluation 
within the Sanders and Cunningham model, ^hich is 
- presented briefly. A number of usable instpuments 
are included in a form suitable for reproduction. 

^jioucks, S. P., Newlove, B/ W., &'Mall, G. E. Measuring 
levels of use of the innovation:' A manual for 
trainers, interviewers, and raters . ^ ^ .Austin: 
Research and Development Center for^ Teacher 
Education, The University of Texas, 1976. 

Levels of Use is a variable describing the behaviors 
exhibited by individuals as th^y-€tevelop from iKck of 
knowledge erf an innoVatiorr to highly sophistr-^ated 

I use of the practicel The dimension of use, described 
in eight levels, describes what individuals actually 
do- with an innovatipn, from their initial lack 'of 
knowledge through familiarization with it and 
preparation for use, through the gradual 
development of skiMs necessary for use to becorpe ^ 

/ routine, and finally to vk^ious levels of refinement 
of the innovation. A focused interview procedure 
has beefl develcjped to measure Levels bf*Use and is 
described, in this , article. Interviewers use a 
branching format based on certairj decision points, 
and probe for additional evidence of Levels of Use. 
This 20-minute long kiterview appears to the, 
interviewee to-be a casual conversation about how 
the innovation is being used. 
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Provus, M. Discrepancy evaluation 'for educational 
program improvement and assessment . Berkeley, 
CA: McCutqhan Publishing, 1971. ' 

presentation of an evaluation model particularly 
. aimed at the evaluation of discrete developmental 
programs in school settings. S'anes of the model 
include design, installation, process, product,- and 
cost evaluation. 

Reinhard, D^ L., et al. Evaluation designs for the 
Improving Teaching Competencies Program 
^issemination strategies . Portland, OR: Northwest 
Regional Educational, Laboratory, 1976. (ERIC 
, Document Reproduction Service No. ED 128 4321 

Th*is report present,s a comprehensive evaluation 
design for the dissemination of a teacher training 
program. The design is explained, and instruments 
and other information sources are provy|(ed. 

Robinson, M. Planning for feedback . San f^rancisco: Far 
West Laboratory^ for Educational Research and 
Development, no date. 

Planning for Feedback presents a succinct and-- 
usefu^list of ;steps for obtaining and using feedback 
in a workshop. 

Tallmadge, G. K. The joint dissenr^nation review panel 
IDEABOOK . Washington, D.C.: National Institute 
of Education, 1977. (ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service No. ED 148 329) 

^This volume indicates the types of evidence that are 
^used by the JDRP to decide if programs are 
effective, and therefore disseminable as exemplary 
through the National Diffusion Network. This 
volume gives a^clear, although somewhat limited,- 
presentation of some of the concerns in convincingly 
demonstrating the ef fectiverjess of child programs. 
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Yeager, J. L. Evaluation, as an essential tool in the field 
testing and dissemination of educational products. 
SRIS Quarterly ,. 1968, 1, 20-22. 

Development, field tri'Sil, and dissemination are* 
^ presented as three stages that precede the general 
adoption of an educational innovation. The role of 
evaluation in this process is discussed in general 
term§. 
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